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To  Ify  Children 

and  all  oi^  my  relations  and  friends 
to  whom  this  simple  story  will  bring 
the  pleasure  of  remembrance  of  things  past, 
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This  hook  was  written  by 
’ll  q  Warren  Smyth  ,  whose  bus  bend 
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John  Smyth ,  son  of  Col#  Robert  .  Smyth  of 

]rt .  Vernon  .  A  biography  of  him  will  be^  found 

rt  the  end  of  the  book..  Ps.g  -s  76  and  7 7  . 

The  Smyth  Family 

This  family  :  Jeremiah  and  Fancy  Smyth  .  from 
C o u n ty  Tyrone,  Ire  1  an d  ar rived  in  I o w a  in 
1840  '  .  Col  Robert  Smyth  ,  oldest  on  had 
j^yplved  in  1884  .  with  one  brother ,  John  ,  nn  * 
and  they  lived  and  worked  near  Philadelphia 
till  1840.  Iowa  was  then  a  territory. 

Robert  then  came  to  the  newterrito  y 
and  bought  800  acres  o^  land  at  eight  dollars 
pn  acre.  and  when  the  narents  came  f  rom 
Ireland  thy  all  settled  near  together  in  what  was 
known  as  Irish  Lane,  four  miles  west  of  Ht  Vernon 

Jeremih  and  Haney  Smyth  had  four  sons 

and  six  or  seven  daughters  .  All  hut  one  son  are 
buried  in  the  Ht  ^ernon  cemetery  .  One  son, 

Vi  Hi  am  is  buried  in  Marion  cemetery  v  xxe  was 
a  nrominent.  lawyer  in  Iowa  end  helped  to  write  t>e 
constitution  of  the  sVate  . 
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Beginnings. 


Yon  children  ere  insistent  that  I  write  the  story 
of  my  life,  hut  how  to  "begin?  I  could  tell  something 
of  these  ear^y  seventy-nine  years,  hut  writing  of  it 
is  something  different— a  doubtful  task  for  me.  But 
with  my  surrender  to  yTCur  demands — - 

Remembrance  wake s ,  and  in  its  quickened  train 
The  past  revives  and  lives  with  me  again; 

Along  the  way  of  misty  drifted  years 
Lie  happiness,  joys,  tragedy,  and  tears— 

The  whole  is  life;  the  sweet  and  bitter  blgnd 
To  brim  the  cup  from  childhood  to  the  end. 

In  the  light  of  present-day  opportunities  and 
privileges,  pioneer  life  in  the  1860* s  had  little  to 
offer.  For  our  parents  there  was  work;  for  men,  work 
with  the  hands;  the  machine  age  was  not  here  yet. 

For  our  mothers,  work  without  the  conveniences  and 
helps  that  are  now  considered  necessities— no  elec-  • 
tricity,  no  bathfooms,  no  plumbing  nor  screens,  no 
vacuum  cleaners— and  what  need?  ‘There  were  few  car¬ 
pets  and  rigs,  so  they  weren’t  missed.  Lre  had  a  good 
well  at  the  hack  door  with  roofed-over  curb  in  which 
hung  the  proverbial  "old  oaken  bucket"  which  provided 
all  the  needed  water  except  what  the  rainbarrel  caught 
from  the  caves.  This  was  at  the  "mill"  home  where  my 
childhood  days  were  spent  up  to  about  *66,  I  think, 
except  for  a  short  interval  when  Father  was  working 
at  the  Ivlason  house  which  was  then  being  built  and 
which  still  stands,  and  another  space  of  war  days 
when  we  lived  in  town.  It  was  when  we  were  living 
in  the  little  house  on  the  river  road,  or  the  military 
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road,  as  it  was  called,  near  the  Mason  place  that  the 
tornado  of  *60  passed  a  mile  or  less  south  of  us* 

X  can  just  remember  Father  and  Mother  rushing  with  us 
three  children  to  the  cave  in  the  yard,  and  of  seeing 
a  man  covered  with  blood,  riding  on  a  horse  to  the 
doctor* s.  A  man  named  Gillette  lived  on  the  Burge 
farm;  he  kept  a  small  general  store  which  with  their 
house  and  another,  a  blacksmith  shop  across  the  road 
south,  a  schoolhouse  a  short  distance  beyond  formed 
a  little  village  called  St*  Mary* 3,  the  naming  of 
•which  remains  a  mystery,  for  we  knew  of  no  Catholics 
living  there  in  early  times*  Milton  Gain’s  father 
lost  his  life  in  this  storm,  as  did  one  of  the  Burges* 

Mrs.  Cunningham,  the  blacksmith* s  wife,  was 
hurrying  to  a  nearby  swamp  with  her  little  daughter 
Flora,  and  her  baby  boy  in  arms.  Flora  was  blown 
away,  and  found  after  a  long  search,  half^buried  in 
the  mud  with  both  legs  and  arms  broken.  But. she  re¬ 
covered,  and  grew  into  a  beautiful  woman. 

While  wo  were  in  this  temporary  home  Mat 
(Martha)  Rice,  a  sister-in-law  of  Dr.  Gordon  of  Mount 
Vernon,  taught  the  Gillette  school.  I  have  often  heard 
Mother  tell  of  my  going  as  far  as  the  gate  with  her 
crying  every  morning  to  go  to  school*  One  day  X  •howled 
so  that  she  tied  on.  my  bonnet  and  sent  me  down  the  road 
after  the  teacher  with  a  '’well,  go,  and  see  if  you 
can  behave!”  Thus  I  was  literally  started  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  an  education  at  the  ripe  age  of  four,  “hen 
wQrk  on  the  Mason  house  was  over,  we  went  back  to  the 
mill,  and  were  there  till  the  Fal}.  of  *61  when  Father 
went  to  the  War. 


Early  Rays  at  the  Kill  Before  the  War. 

* 

'The  saw-mill  was  jointly  owned  by  Father  and 
"Bill”  Wolcott,  the  latter  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Durham 
of  Marion.  The  mill  stood  a  short  distance  from  the 
hoxisc,  and  those  with  a  little  barn,  a  corn-crib,  and 
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a  chicken-house  composed  our  little  homestead,  ideally 
situated  in  a  nook  of  two  acres  of  land  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  great  expanse  of  timber  belonging  mostly 
to  Mr.  James  Stewart.  %ero  the  wood  ended  was  a 
stretch  of  greensward  reaching  down  to  a  pebbly,  sing¬ 
ing  brook  which  ran  a  few  steps  west  of  the  house.  It 
was  joined  farther  on  by  mother  little  stream  south 
of  the  mill,  when  it  rambled  on  to  the  wood  as  one. 

On  the  opposite  bonk  of  this  south  creek  and  east  of 
the  mill  was  a  small  brick  house  belonging,  with  the 
lend  durrounding  it,  to  Mr.  Lesley  West,  father  of 
Isaac  and  David.  A  few  rods  to  the  north  of  our  house 
stood  a  little  frame  dwelling  on  the  Stewart  land,  for 
whom  built,  or  when,  I  can’t  tell. 

Our  house  was  built  of  lumber  sawed  at  the  mill, 
and  had  a  pantry  across  the  north  aid  o.f  the  kitchen. 
£hc  pantry  had  shelves  at  either  end,  and  a  built-in 
flour  and  meal  chest.  Eere  too  was  on  unattached  sink, 
with  drawers  and  a  cupboard  below,  which  was  moved  into 
oho-  kitchen  in  ’winter.  A  ’'step’1  cookstove,  a  lcr.vcd 
table,  and  a  few  chairs  furnished  the  kitchen,  unless 
one  includes  the  clock— shelf  and  a.  small  three-cornered 
shelf  near  the  door, -for  the  water  pail  and  dipper. 

Of  course  we  had  never  heard  of  individual  drinking 
cups.  People  would  have  been  considered  "stuck-up” 
ii  vhey  had  mentioned  such  a  thing,  There  wore  even 
no  such  thing  as  germs  in  our  bright  lexicon;  uncon¬ 
sciously  we,  practiced  the  surest  disease  prevention  in 
almost  constant  exposure  to  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

'Two  doors  on  the  east  side  of  the  kitchen  led 
iruco  the  bedroom  and  the  "good”  room.  In  the  former 
our  two  cord  beds  were  placed  together,  footboards 
meeting,  in  one  of  which  Charlie  and  I  slept;  the 
other  had  to  serve  for  three,  Mother,  Ar villa,  raid 
Mattie.  A  movable  cupboard  for  clean  clothes  and  a 
lev/  nails  in  the  wall  for  dresses  and  outer  garments 
furnished  the  equipment.  The  front  room  was  scantily 
furnished,  but  it  was  kept  as  clean  and  apart  as  if  it 
had  been  clothed  in  Brussels  and  haircloth.  Piero  were 
two  windows  with  white  muslin  curtains,  and  a  four-* 
poster  bed  in  one  corner,  draped  also  in  white,  the 
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the  muslin  valance  reaching . from  the  side-rails  to  the 
floor.  It  provided  a  refuge  from  the  flies  when  on  a 
hot  day  we  dared  to  steal  in  for  a  nap  on  the  floor 
under  it  l  In  another  corner  stood  two  long  wall-paper 
covered  boxes  which  held  the  clothing  not  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season,  $ie  wall  decorations  were  a 
small  mirror,  a  picture  of  the  good  A.  Lincoln,  and 
another  picture,  hrass-framed,  of— what  do  you  think? 
Nothing  less  than  a  handsome  train  of  cars,  with  the 
name  of  the  builders,  Breese,  Knecland  Sc  Co.  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  I  used  to  pronounce  it  K-neelond. 
Perhaps  v/o  had  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  but  I  canTt 
distinctly  remember  our  front  room  without  a  carpet 
with  straw  under  it  for  warmth  and  to  make  it  wear 
better.  I  think  we  were  as  -veil  or  better  fixed  than 
some  of  our  neighbors,  and  there  was  little  envy  or 
competition  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses"  then. 

.  III. 

s 

Paint  Memories  of  Life  and  Father  Before  the  V/ar , 


A  little  before  I  was  five  years  old  a  firm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  me  and  Ed.  Mason,  Br. 
Kate’s  uncle,  who  worked  for  Father  and  lived  with 
us.  Us  was  a  groat  friend  of  c.ll  the  family,  but  ho 
made  quit  a  pot  cf  me,  perhaps  because  I  was  deprived 
of  Mother  * s  attentions  rather  early,  as  Charlie  put 
in  an  appearance  only  seventeen  months  after  me. 

Mother  often  3aid  she  wondered  ho  could  be  such  a  good 
natured  child,  for  she  was  far  from  pleased* when  she 
knew  she  "had  to  go  thru  that  again, "  Kd  was  a  very 
genial  gentleman-quito  a  ladies’  man  in  his  own  group. 
He  had  another  pot.  Kit  Her  men,  whoso  sister  ho  wa's 
courting  at  the  time.  Ho  flattered  us  by  saying  that 
if  he  had  twenty  girls  he  would  drown  them  all  in-  Cedar 
Fiver,  but  Kit  and  mol  And  wo  believed  him,  or  I  did. 
Poor  man,  his  flirtations  proved  liis  undoing,  for 
Mollie  Randall,  a  teacher  at  the  Gillette  school, 
called  his  bluff  and  he  was  forced  to  make  good  or  bo 
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sue$  for  "breach  of  promise,  Mollie  v;as  an  "old  maid 
when  they  were  married,  and  looked  it*  He  loved 
children,  "but  never  had  any  of  his  own. 

Ono  glimpse  of  Father  is  of  him  taking  his  gun. 
from  above  the  door  to  shoot  our  dog,  Frank,  .who  had 
bitten  Charlie  above  the  eye.  But  the  dog  disappeared 
in  the"  confusion  end  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  was- 
a  mistake  on  the  dog's  part*  Charlie  came  up  behind 
him  while  he  was  eating  and  sprang  on  him  before  Frank 
knew  him.  The  doctor  was  called,  and  the  eye  saved. 

The  aog? s  disappearance  in  shame  over  his  mistake  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  incidents  in  Ter hune's  stories  of 
the  remarkable  intelligence  of  dogs. 

Another  misty  pictures  Mother  with  us  children 
walking  to  Uncle  Chaimoey's  about  two  miles  north  of 
us,  along  ”Ir  ish-Lano<:  ,•  your  old  home  road,  and  Father 
coming  up  behind  us  in  some  sort  of  conveyance  and 
taking  us  in,  with  a  gay  call  to  the  horses, 

"Get  out  of  this  tall  grass?” 

Years  after  when  I  told  Mother  of  this  memory  she  said 
he  had  to  be  gay  to  make  up  for  his  refusal  to  take  her. 
He  said  he  was  tired,  but  Mother  evidently  know  it  was 
an  excuse,  and  showed  a  modern  defiance  of  her  huo— 
hand  in  sotting  forth  with  her  brood*  in  spite  of  him* 

I  remember  nothing  more  in  this  period.  Father 
must  have  moved  us  to  town  in  the  summer  of  fGl,  for 
he  left  that  Fall*  Our  home  till  he  died  was  a  little 
brown  house  hack  from  the  street  on  First  ^venue, 
almost  behind  It.  Carson's,  the  present  Meakin  home.  • 
There  wore  two  rooms t  a  kitchen,  which  served  for  that 
as  well  as  for  sitting  and  dining  room,  and  a  summer 
kitchen.  Father's  regiment,  the  15th  Iowa  Volunteers, 
Co.  A,  was  in  camp  at  Buvenport  for  a,  while,  and  I 
remember  that  Mother  made  up  a  basket  of  choice  eatables 
and  went,  with  some  friends,  to  visit  him. 


Wartime# 


ere  isn't  much  to  record  of  this  two-year 
interval*  One  important  event  was  ray  first  real 
knowledge  of  school,  My  elder  sister  Mrvilla’s 
teacher  was  Mr#  Fairbanks,  father  of  Miss  May  h'air- 
hanks,  for  so  many  years  head  librarian  at  Cornell 
College,  He  taught  "advanced"  pupils,  (she  was  eight} 
in  a  small  frame  house  near  the  Presbyterian  church* 
Kiss  Laura  Spear,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Charlie  wheeler, 
was  my  teacher;  she  taught  the  next  lower  grade  in  a 
room  over  Armstrong's  store,  just  east  of  the  present 
EiUVKEPE  office.  Minnie  ••heeler  was  a  dear  friend  of 
mine.  I  loved  to  go  to  her  home.  The  yard  was  full 
of  roses,  and  a  grape  arbor  with  a  fine  swing  was  a 
source  of  much  enjoyment.  One  day  she  gave  me  a  dish 
of  large  green  li.na  beans,  the  most  wonderful  things 
I  had  ever  tasted. 

Mary  and  Ml  ice  Mazlitt  who  lived  in  the  Manning 
house  were  other  playmates  of  ours.  How  I  admired 
these  outside  soairs*  Mny  house  with  an  "upstairs" 
was  fairy- 1-and.  Mias, 
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by  wey  of  a  ladder  placed  against  the  house  where  a 
small  door  was  cut  in  the  siding.  Nothing  was  ever 
kept  there  except  some  pieces  of  shove-pipe,  a  dis¬ 
carded  hoop-skirt  or  two,  or  such  cast-offs. 

another  teacher  was  Mary  hitter,  who  taught  In 
a  house  two  doors  south  of  the  room  now  occupied  by 
ihrner’s  grocery,  the  latter  being  then  Uncle  Horace 
Neal’s  harness  shop  and  dwelling.  **nd  well  do  I 
remember  my  first  picnic.  Miss  hitter  sent  a  wagon 
to  gather  us  up  and  take  us  out  to  her  home,  whi-ch 
was  on  the  site  of  the  cement  house  west  of  the  over¬ 
head  bridge.,  There  was  a  fine  swing  under  the  trees 
where  we  had  a  glorious  time  playing,  but  strangely 
enough  I  can  remember  nothing  of  the  picnic  lunch 
which  I  sufjpose  she  furnished.  It  was  a  never-to-be 
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forgotten  occasion,  c.s  you  note. 

Sometime  during  this  period  there  was  a  small¬ 
pox  scare,  and  re  were  all  vaccinated  hy  Dr.  Gordon 
except  Charlie,  who  escaped  the  ordeal  by  being  sick 
with  lung  fever,  and  it  was  in  his  case  postponed 
permanently.  Mother  had  woeful  cause  to  repent  it 
v.hcn  later  he  v.n.s  laid  low  with  the  most  virulent 
typo  of  the  disease.  He  bore  the  marks  of  it  on  his 
face  till  manhood. 

p  Our  acquaintance  with  Dp,  Carson  began  at  this 

tine,  and  he  was  henceforth  our  doctor.  They  lived, 
c,s  I  said  before,  in  what  is  now  the  Me  akin  house  j 
strange  how  some  of  those  old  houses  have  withstood 
the  years.  We  often  played  with  Johnnie,  a  pleasant, 
likable  boy,  but  not  very  studious.  However',  he 
went  thru  medical  .school  and  followed  his  fatherfs 
profession.  Drink  prevented  his  being  a  complete 
success  as  a  physician,  an d  he  succumbed  to  the  effec 
of  the  habit  and  died  in  his  thirties,  a  few  weeks 

,  After  the  death  of  my  sister  Hattie,  in- August,  ie87. 

It  was  while  living  here  that  Mother  received 
word  from  her  sister,  our  aunt  kr villa  Barrett,  of 
Chicago,  that  she  had  rcmarriel  and  that  her  now 
husband  s  name  was  ^.bner  Sawyer.  Ho  and  zjxnt ' s  son, 
Winslow  Barrett,  were  associated  in  the  shipbuilding 
business  on  Lake  Michigan*  She  announced  that  we 
mighu  expect  tnen  soon  on  their  wedding  trip,  and  in 
due  time  they  arrived,  ’’Mont  Samantha  and  J o s i ah 
kllen’'  to  the  life.  She  was  very  plump  and  he  was 
a  little  skinny  red-haired  man,  but  ho  would  sit  with, 
her  on  his  lap,  vhich  I  thought  quite  silly.  We  had 
little  room  in  which  to  entertain,  but  Mother  took 
sister  krvilla  and  me  to  Korbort's  to  sleep,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  even  yet  the  feel  of  those  icy 
sheets*  We  had  a  warm  bedroom  at  home  which  opened 
from  the  kitchen,  and  thus  was  always  aired* 

Mother  wasn't  enthusiastic  over  her  sister's 
marriage,  but  accepted  the  change  pleasantly.  She 
had  'always  like  Amt's  first  husband,  "Josiar",  as 
she  called  him,  whom  **unt  had  married  wh on  she  was 
fifteen;  Mother  thought  him  a  model  husband  ill  every 
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way  for  the  young,  inexperienced-girl.  However,  we 
soon  called  the  new  man  nHnclo,t,  and  grew  to  like  him. 

tfo  wore  always  trying  to  improve  Mother’s  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  certain  words,  hut  hadn’t  much  success. 

when  we  started  to  Cornell,  and  heard  Miss  Cooke, 
a  professor  of  high  standing,  Mariar-ing  raid  Jo 3 tar¬ 
ing  we  decided  the  down-easterners  were  determined  to 
stick  to  their  shibboleths. 

Mother  and  the  Harbor  to  exchanged  war  news.  Mr. 
Herbert  had  joined  the  army  of  "Greybeards”  leaving 
at  home  Mrs.  H,  and  four  daughters — Mrs.  Martha  Hill, 
who  had  divorced  her  husband;  Mollie  C^p^  a  sister- 
in-law  of  George  Samp;  Letitia  (Fish),  and  Iiuldah. 
Mollie* s  husband  was  with  the  Union  army,  and  she  trad 
her  little  daughter  Bessie  were  with  her  mother  durlrg 
the  war.  Fne  little  girl  died  of  membranous  cr’oup 
during  this  time,  which  quite  broke  their  hearts,  she 
was  so  loved,  as  you  can  imagine  she  would  be  in  that 
family  of  women,  and  Mollie  had  to  boar  it  without 
Will iam. 

‘?he  batt le-grounds— GorirMh,  Iuka,  Shiloh,  and 
Vicksburg  were  household  words  only,  to  us  children. 

We  were  too  young  to  trouble  much  about  it  but  we 
knew  they  had  something  to  do  with  father’s  absence, 
and  when  r.  neighbor  brought  the  word  that  Father  had 
died  _I  didniv  comprehend  what  the  fuss  was  about  as 
the  neighbors  came  in  to  comfort  Mother,  and  she 
gathered  us  around  her,  weeping.  It  was  long  after 
that  before  I  understood,  but  I  think  ^rvilla  knew 
then.  I  remember  dimly  when  the  news  came  of 
the  victory  at  Vicksburg — the  great  rejoicing,  flags 
waving,  shouting,  and  singing.  Charlie  joined  the 
shoutors  with  ’’Hurrah  for  Jeff  -^avisl"  with  mixed 
ideas  regarding  sectional  heroes.  -*nd  we  were  scared, 
for  -rvilla  and  I  knew  better,  Fhe  rebels  ti id  the 
"secesh"  were  the  wicked  of  the  earth,  scarcofly.  fit 
to  live. 

Father  died  on  a  hospital  steamboat,  of  malarial 
fever.  Ke  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  Vicksburg 
'  had  surrendered,  we  learned  from  the  letters  which 
so  slowly  kept  coming  after  his  death. 
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I  wish  we  knew  more  of  your  grandfather  barren’s 
ecrly  life,  but  there  is  nothing  tangible  tc  build  on. 

His  war  letters  sper.k  more  for  him  than  any  known 
history,  1  think  it  would  have  helped  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  his  character  and  principles  if 
Mother  had  road  his  letters  to  us,  so  that  y„o  mi^ht 
hare  had  the  knowledge  of  him  that  those  letters 
revealed;  hut  Mother  was  very  reticent,  and  we  never 
knew  anything  r.hout  them  till  after  she  died,  and 
v/e  found  them  carefully  hound  up,  among  her  papers. 

Sonic  had  hecn  written  to  ;rvilla  and  me,  vfcich  remember 
were  read  to  us  as  children.  Ihey  contained  terms 
of  endearment  such  as  "over  beloved  often  used, 
which  revealed  an  affectionate  nature,  and  showed 
him  much  more  outspoken  in  his  love  for  us  than 
Mother  was.  But  I  am  sure  his  love  was  no  deeper 
for  us  than  was  hers  which  was  manifested  hy  i  life 
of  devotion  and  willing  service. 

Father  wr.3  horn  Hovcmher  £0,  1822,  in  Delaware 
County,  How  York.  F-c  was  only  three  years  of  age 
when  his  father  died,  and  some  time  after  that  he 
was  hound  cut  to  a  man  named  Could,  till  ho  was 
twenty-one  years  old..  His  mother  married  again  to  a 
Mr.  Vr.ts.on.  Bhere  wore  five  children  in  the  family, 
three  girls  and  two  hoys;  the  brother  died  at  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  -Chat  is  all  that 
is  known  of  his  early  history.  When  ho  came  “ostler 
when  he  met  Mother  we  never  knew.  Genealogies  and 
pedigrees  weren’t  hunted  down  then,  as  now  when,  many 
are  tracing  their  antecedents  in  hope  of  finding  some 
illustrious  one  who  will  provide  some  vicarious  credit 
for  them# 

Hc  died  on  the  Floating  Hospital  Boat  Hashville, 
near  Vicksburg,  Mss. ,  on  da. gust  5,  1865.  Fis  cap¬ 
tain’s  affidavit  states  that  he  was  a  Sergeant  in  Co. . 
d.  13th  Iowa  Infantry.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the 
tumult  and  confusion  of  the  time  that  his  grave  never 
was  located. 
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It  was  during  those  times  that  I  perpetrated  a 
youthful  prank.  Mother  was  away  from  home,  and  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  off  a  little  lock  of 
hair  half  way  up  on  either  side  of  my  head.  °ur 
hair  was  always  cut  hy  Mother  straight  around  from 
ear  to  ear — in  the  tradition  of  the  Roundheads, 
probably — and  I  was  ready  for  a  change.  Mr  villa, 
when  she  saw  it,  pointed  her  finger  at  me  with  the 
threat  "Now,  Miss,  you1!!  catch  it:"  and  in  a  fright 
and  a  wish  to  remedy  matters  I  used  the  shears  again 
and,  cut  the  aforesaid  locks  off  close  to  ray  head, 
making  matters  worse*  I  was  ci’ushed  over  rry  unim¬ 
proved  looks,  and  waited  fearfully  Mother1  s  return*, 
hhen  she  saw  me  she  laughed  and  said  she  guessed  I 
had  been  punished  enough.  Vo  were  going  out  to 
Barnes r  (the  Sherk  place)  the  next  day,  and  after  I 
had  listened  to  their  remarks  and  Ira's  jibes,  I 
thought  I  had  suffered  a-plenty, 

?he  only  memory  I  have  of  Grandmother  Neal 
(Bernice  Chcse)  v/as  when  she  visited  us  here.  Her 
home  was  with  Uncle  Ira,  north  of  Morion;  he  was  her 
youngest  son.  She  shielded  us  children  from  Mother's 
disciplining  hand  by  burning  the  switch,  and  wo  ran 
to  her  for  shelter  in  time  of  storm.  She  always  wore 
a  shoulder  cape,  and  was  perpetually  knitting.  She 
seemed  to  us  extremely  old,  but  she  was  only  in  her 
early  sixties  when  she  died  soon  after  this  time* 

The  Chase  records  show  the  date* 

Mere,  too,  began  my  first  remembrance  of  Uncle 
Horace  ^eal,  our  best-loved  uncle,  and  he  loved  us, 
too;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason.  Pm  sure  he  was 
Mother's  favorite  brother;  she  overlooked  and  excused 
all  his  shortcomings,  if  ho  had  more  than  one,  which 
was,  if  this  is  to  he  a  truthful  tale,  drink.  He  was 
gay  and  jovial  as  a  young  man,  and  I  judge  rather 
handsome.  It  was  easy  to  dr  ini:  in  those  days,  and 
he  became  a  victim  to  the  habit.  He  was  a  soldier, 
a  Union  man,'  while  Lis  brothers  Chauncey  and  Ira  v/erc 
democrats — Chauncey  from  conviction,  and  Ira  because 
"Chant"  was. 

Uncle  Horace  had  been  sent  home  on  furlough  because 
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Maria,  afterwards  Hrs.  Minot,  refused  admittance  to  our 
family  when  they  came  to  see  him,  hut  Chauncey  pushed 
past  her  and  went  in.  whether  Uncle’s  habit  caused 
their  estrangement  or  she  was  just  a  woman  of 
uncertain  disposition,  it  is  certain  that  he  received 
much  ill  treatment  at  her  hands,  such  as  no  warm  food 
or  dr  ini;  when  ho  needed  it,  which  Mother  often  sup¬ 
plied.  They  separated  in  the  * 70rs,  and  then  he 
worked  at  his  trade  in  a  small  building  on  ^ncle  3 

farm  till  he  remarried  and  had  a  shop  in  Marion. 

Hero,  too  we  had  our  first  experience  of  Sunday 
School  at  the  old  church  near  the  site  of  the  present 
high  school.  I  do  not  remember  what  our  dresses  were. 

Shakers,  a  finely  woven  straw  in 
a  covered  wagon,  /.round  the 
blue  chnmbray  with  a  bow  on  top, 
same  .ar  ound  the  bottom.  Hncle  ^orace 
„„„  lyre  and  ^ary,  and  when  they  wore 

little  turban- shaped  hats  with  ear  rosettes,  my  Shaker 
was  in  the  discard. 

V. 

Life  at  the  Kill  ^ftor  the  V/*uv. 


•Toward  the  close  of  our  life  in  town,  ^rvilla 
and  I  met  •‘-lice  and  ..ddie  Johnson,  who  had  just  come 
to  Mount  Vernon ~-fmm  i-eghal,  Cedar  County,  -orpperhr.ps 
.it  was  Inland,  -lice  long  afterward  became  ray-  dearest 
friend  "-Hie".  She  contributed  much  to  the  profit 
and  happiness  of  my  girlhood  days.  The  cocmon  bond  of 
being  "war  orphriis"  and  the  fact  that  they  were  Mr • 

Gordo nfcs  nieces  nr. de  us  friendly  at  once.  Tut  my 
subsequent  long  friendship  with  Alice  began  some^ycars 

after.  I  met  br.  Gordon  at  their  home  again  when'll  „ 

•  J  •*  v 

was  eighteen,  and  he  recognized  me  and  said, 

"I  know  this  young  lady;  I’d  know  those  eyes  if 
I  saw  them  in  "Texas."  * 

Vo  moved  back  to  our. home  in  the  country  after 
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Father’s  death,  which  occurred  soon  rfter  Vicksburg 
surrendered  July  4,  1863*  Hie  victory  at  Gettysburg 
the  same  day  was  the  turning  point  in  favor  of  the 
Union  cause,  S-ran^T said  the  Southern  cause  was  "the 
worst  for  which  a  people  ever  fought,”  -Che  was?  was 
nov/  over  for  us,  and  soon  a.3.1  of  it  would  become  history. 
But  no  history  has  ever  recorded  the  privation  and 
struggles  of  widows  left  with  the  task  of  rearing  and 
educating  their  children— facing  an  uncertain  future 
with  no  stated  income,  and  the  thousand  and  one  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  arise  to  be  decided  without  the  help 
of  the  natural  head  of  the  family.  However,  toother 
proved  equal  to  the  task  and  most  bravely  and  effi¬ 
ciently  did  she  discharge  her  duty.  She  returned  with 
us  children  to  her  lonely  home  that  she  and  ^ather 
had  built  with  such  high  hopes  for  the  future,  and 
started  her  life  work  ’unaided. 

But  we  children  were  happily  unconscious  of 
trouble  and  suffering,  and  couldn't  realise  our  need 
of  a  father  •hen  we  had  Mother.  I  think  we  considered 
it  an  advantage  when  we  visited  our  uncle’s  families 
and  saw  how  their  children  had  to  ”quiet  down  —talk 
in  whispers— if  uncle  was  reading,  and  otherwise  mind 
•their  p's  and  q^s.  home  we  were  free  to  make  a 
racket  if  our  play  called  for  it,  and  no  doubt  we  made 
use  of  the  privilege.  Bn. inking  over  that  long  ago  time,  | 
life  seems  to  have  been  one  continuous  playday,  and  we 
had  not  much  to  play  with,  either,  we  would  "teeter- 
totter”,  build  playhouses  of  old  boards,  skip  over  the 
logs  hetT/een  the- house  and  the  mill,  play  in  the  saw¬ 
dust  of  the  mill  and  the  sand  of  the  little  hillock  a 
few  yards  back  in  the  woods,  I’m  sure  the  dust  and 
sand  Mother  combed  out  of  uir  hair  would  have  filled 
a  g.od-sised  cavity. 

Alt  ho  the  mill  was  always  a  familiar  spot  it  never 
ceased  to  be  the  center  of  interest  and  amusement  for 
us  as  we  explored  and  investigated  its  nooks  and 
crannies.  It  was  a  large,  two-storied  oblong  frame 
building,  tho  long  side  facing  the  house  which  stood 
perhaps  ten  rods  away  to  the  north.  On  the  ground 
floor  v/as  Father’s  work-room,  the  furnace  and  engine— 
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the  mill  was  run  hy  steam — and  a  groat  assortment  of 
cumbersome  machinery — wheels  revolving  by  moans  of 
wide  leather  belts,  rolls,  bars  enough  to  equip  a 
dozen  modern  mills,  between  the  furnace  and  the 
running  gear  was  the  way  to  the  stairs  end  the  stairs 
themselves,  built  against  the  brick  of  the  furnace. 

I  had  attained  some  age  before  I  would  venture  those 
stairs  when  the  mill  was  running.  Bhe  noise  and  clat¬ 
ter  were  deafening,  and  the  furnace  hotter  than  hot. 

(The  feat  was  easy  for  Ar-rilla  end  Charlie,  who  stopped 
at  nothing,  not  even  the  walking-  up  the  log-wry  on  the 
west  outside — two  heavy  planks  about  two  feet  thick, 
placed  six  or  eight  foot  -part,  reaching  from  the 
ground  to  the  upper  floor  where  the  sawing  was  done. 

At  the  foot  of  this  way  a  hand-car  stood  on  a  short 
track,  The  logs  were  pushed  and  pried  on  to  thi3  car 
with  crowbars;  two  men  were  required  for  the  job.  Then 
a  long  chad  u  was  attached  to  the  car,  and  the  log  was 
drawn  slowly  up  the  wry  into  the  mill  to  meet  the  saw* 
It  was  first  rolled  onto  a  form  which  carried  it  thru 
the  saw  lengthwise,  and  if  the  log  were  long,  it  moved 
on  thru  the  oast  door.  fhen  it  was  drawn  back  and  she 
process  repeated  till  the  logs  wore,  sawed  into  boards 
the  required  thickness.  The  first  piece  sawed  off  with 
thp  bark  was  called  a  slab— and  still  is.  The  sawdust 
fell  where  it  listed,  and  that  was  everywhere.  There 
were  great  bins  of  it  below  stairs  near  the  furnace, 
used  for  firing. 


Onlv  once  did  one  of  us  meet  with  an  accident 


Mother  was  in  town  that  day,  and  as  usual  we  wore  ream¬ 
ing  about  the  mill  upstairs,  v/hon  Mattie  with  her  doll 
Minnie  in  her  arms  stepped  on  a  loose  board  and  foil 
thru.  'The  rest  of  us  were  nearly  paralyzed  with  fright 
for  an  instant,  then  we  rushed  down,  fearing  the  worst. 
Arvillr.  picked  lie r  up,  and  the  first  thing-  slie  said  was, 

1  hurt  Minnie?'’  Thou  she  seemed  to  sleep.  ^rvillf. 
took  her  to  Sice’s,  a  family  living  in  the  brick  house 
I  have  mentioned. before,  how,  we  weren't  allowed  to  go 
to  this  place,  ever,  but  with  oho  idea  perhaps  of  any 
port  in  a  storm  Arvilla  carried  her  to  Bianca,  the  olucst 
girl,  for  consultation.  They  couldn’t  find  anything 
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the  matter,  anc.^Tanca  said  children  always  slept  after 

beang^Ur-t^r  friShtened-  v/e  waited  anxiously  for  Mother 
and  all  tripod  home  when  we  saw  her  coming,  to  hoar  the 
verdict.  Mother  wasn’t  much  disturbed,  or  didn’t 
seem  so;  she  was  used  to  our  "fracases,”  as  she  called 
them,  and  after  she  had  looked  Mattie  over  carefully 
found  nothing  wrong©  But  some  time  after  she  noticed 
c  rid*jgr°n  her  collar  bone,  and  concluded  it  had  been 
broken  when  after  a  search  we  found  an  olcl  iron  wheel 
in  the  sawdust  where  she  fell.  People  couldn’t  call** 
the  doctor  and  be  x-rayed  on  those  days,  but  did  the 
beso  they  could  in  difficult  situations,  which  devel¬ 
oped  the  self-reliance  with  which  our  parents  were  so 
well  endowed. 


We  always  thought  "Bianca"  a  queer  name;  but 
years  later  when  I  first  road  IKS  ILtdNG-  OF  iil£  £HH3»7 
I  thought  of  the  Spoes,  and  wondered  if  they  had  read 
y  Shakespeare— who  knows?  fhere  might  have  been  some 
V|  mat  e  inglorious  Mi  l  ten 'among  them,  but  Ifm  sure  it 
•Wasn’t.  Bub  ,  the  boy  of  the  family.  During  my  teach¬ 
ing  years  I  received  a  crude  letter  from  him  reminding 
me  61  the  time  he  "tooke  me  home  from  spelling  school”, 
and  wishing  to  correspond.  If  he  took  me  he  musu  have 
walked  behind,  for  that  .was  the  first  I  knew  of  it# 

I  was  furious  and  threw  «Ue  letter  in  the  fir o.  -:We-- 
girls  thought  Bianca  was  very*  kind  and^fri endly ,  but 
Mother  would  never  admit  any  good  of  the  Sloes;  they 
were  dirty;  that  v;as  enough.  So  we  kept  strictly  to 
our  side  of  the  creek.  Mother  had  an  uncanny  intuition 
concerning  people,  and,  like  Mother  Smyth,  hadn’t  much 
time  for  some  of  che  inhabitants  of  the  timber.  0ne 
snowy  winter  night  I  was  sitting  with  my  stockinged 
feet  on  the  hearth,  and  Mother  was  sewing  after  the 
others  had  gone  to  bed,  when  a  rap  on  the  door  sur¬ 
prised  us.  Mother  opened  the  door  and  admitted  two 
timber  swains  who  requested  the  company  of  *-rvilla 
and  me  to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Ccrnrhanf  s  (Mrs.  •‘•lex  McIntosh's 
mother).  I  had  nothing  to  say— just  tried  to  cover  my 
feet  with  my  dress  while  Mother  declined  the  invitation, 
and  the  poor  things  had  to  walk  back  minus  girls,  alone* 
Bkore  was  an  engineer  named  John  feel  and  a  second 
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man  who  ran  the  saw,  a. .Mr.  Kinney,  who  had  charge  of 
the  mill  at  this  time.  Mother  rented  the  front^room 
to  the  Kinney f s ;  it  had  an  enclosed  chimney  built  of 
"brick  reaching  to  the  floor ,  a  long  box— like  looking 
affair.  *^b^y  had  their  stove,  hed,  table,  and  chairs 
all  within  the  four  walls.  I  have  often  thought  since 
what  company  that  must  have  "been  for  Mother,  and  ren¬ 
dered  if  her  sleep  wasn't  a  little  more  peaceful  with 
a  man  about . 

One  evening  Mother  was  sewing  by  the  table-  near 
the  window,  we  children  all  asleep,  when  the  Kinneys 
were  startled  by  her  unearthly  scream,  and  on  coming 
into  the  kitchen  could  see  nothing  to  cause  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  Mother  pointed  to  the  window,  and  Mr.  Kin¬ 
ney  went  outside  and  found  the  innocent  cause  to  be 
a  white-faced  horse  that  had  curiously  looked  in.  Kow 
they  all  did  laugh  I 

4ie  Kinneys  were  fine  people;  we  ergoyed  than  so 
much,  but  y/c  children  Y/ere  never  let  go  in  their  part 
of  the  house  without  special  permission.  Mother  was 
wonderful  in  respecting  her  o?/n  and  other  peoplers  rights 
hen  uM  sawing*  season  was  over  Mr.  Kinney  v/as  given 
the  Ivahhoe  ferry  job,  and  they  moved  into  the  large 
brick  house  on  the  North  side  bunk  which  was  used  by 
the  ferryman  on  duty.  Mrvilla  and  I  visited  thorn  one 
day  in  response  to  a  very  urgent  invitation,*  and  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  day  on  a  large  flat-boat  run  by 
cables  and  pulloys  which  curried  over  vehicles,  live¬ 
stock,  and  other  freight,  while  skiffs  were  used  for 
pedestrians.  Mr.  Kinney  had  promised  us  all  the  fish 
we.  could  cat,  and  he  made  good  his  promise.  Dear  Mrs. 
Kinney!  I  wonder  what  ever  became  of  them. 

W-  -Reward  Spring  of  the  Vinter  the  Ghurcli  family  lived 
bojiddo  us.  Charlie  end  the  oldest  boy  camo  in  from  their 
play  outsido  one  day  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  over 
an  act  oi  cruelty  they  had  witnessed  at  the  brick  house 
near  the  creek.  Ihore  lived  there  then  a  woman  name d 
Phillips  with  her  two  young  son3,  and  a  little  girl, 
not  hers.  Pho  boys  had  seen  the  woman  come  out,  go  to 
the  crook  with  the  littlo  girl  who  was  naked,  break  a 
ho}. e  >  in  ohc  ice,  and  dash  her  up  and  down  in  the  water. 
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There  had  “been  rumors  that  all  wasn't  right  over  there, 
and  this  scene  proved  it.  Soon  after  she  was  informed 
on;  perhaps  Mother  (did  it,  at  any  rate  she  verified  the 
story,  and  some  officials  came  and  removed  uhe  child. 
The  woman  was  taken  to  jail  to  await  trial.  when  her  i 
hoys  were  questioned  worse  came  to  light.  Everyone 
.  was  shocked  to  hear  that  they  called  their  mother 

"the  old  Deil'  •  They  said  that  the  dry  she  brought 
the  child  in  from  the  creek  she  plumped  her  down  on 
the  hot  stove  hearth,  and  os  the  branded  letters  were 
plainly  seen  on  her  poor  little  body  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  ^er  head  was  a.  mass 
'  of  sores  from  frequent  batterings  with  the  butter 

ladle,  and  a  mark  abound  her  neck  verified  another 
story  that  Old  Hcil  had  hung  her  up  on  a  nail  awhile 
one  day,  but  she  didn’t  quite  dare  kill  the  child# 
Mother  and  Mrs.  Church  were  subpoenaed  for  the  trial 
•  .  I  but  the  woman  died  before  that.  It  was  believed  she 

had  been  insane#  'The  child  wa3  taken  to  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  only  woman  in  town  who  did  nursing,  and 
tenderly  cared  for.  She  lived,  and  was  claimed  some 
time  after  by  either  a  father  or  an  uncle  who  had 
entrusted  her  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Phillips.  I  never 
heard  the  plea,  of  insanity  made  as  an  excuse  for  these 
cruelties. 

I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  leave  this  period 
without  more  of  the  Stewart  family,  with  whom  we 
were  so  well  acquainted,  especially  Mag  and  Mrs. 
I'arland.  One  ^all  at  corn-picking  time  a  man  stopped 
there  asking  for  work.  ihey  hired  him,  hut  his  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  house  proved  Mag’s  undoing,  and  he  left 
for  parts  unknown,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  betrayal 
of  innocent  girls.  Mother  had  much  sympathy  for  ^ag, 
a  good,  hard-working  girl  and  their  mainstay  in  the 
household— for  the  other  girl,  -°liza,  was  not  quite 
bright — and  Mag  suffered  much  ill  treatment  from  her 
family  at  this  time*  Her  father  made  her  stay  up¬ 
stairs;  "didn’t  want  to  see  her  face  he  said.  Hut 
they  needed  her  help  with  the  work,  so  it  was  carried 
up  to  her,  even  the  bread  to  mix.  I  think  Eliza  could, 
make  the  corn  pone,  a  delicious  bread  baked  in  a  larg^ 
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covered  iron  pan,  Juried  in  the  hot  coals  and  ashes 
of  the  fire-place  over  night;  it  vms  r  lways  ready  for 
their  w inter  breakfasts* 

After  Mag’s  baby  was  born  and  the  fact  could  be 
no  longer  hidden  she  was  allowed  to  come  downstairs 
and  take  up  her  usual  tasks.  0ne  day  Mother  took  our 
baby  Mattie  and  went  over  to  see  her.  Y/hen  Mag  saw 
her  coning  she  fled  with  her  baby  to  the  bedroom;  but 
Mother,  not  to  he  outdone,  went  round  to  the  window 
and  called,  ’’Come  to  the  window,  Mag,  and  let’s  compare 
babies. ”  Ihen  she  told  Mother  all  about  it;  how  she 
had  been  deceived  under  promise  of  marriage — the  usual 
story  of  deluded  girls. 

She  would  do  anything  for  Mother  or  us  children, 
and  we  liked  to  go  there;  with,  all  kinds  of  work 
generally  in  progress  we  must  have  been  underfoot  many 
times,  Shore  was  woolpicking;  always  a  great  pile  of 
dirty  wool  containing  burrs,  seeds,  and  dirt  of  cl  1 
kinds  was  piled  in  a  corner  of  their  ’’good”  room  ready 
to  bo  looked  over  at  odd  moments.  V/e  would  beg  Mother 
to  let  its  go  up  to  Stewarts  to  help  pick  wool,  but  a 
very  little  of  the  task  was  enough  for  us,  and  v/e  wore 
off  to  play.  In  sorghum  time  we  would  have  been  there 
every  dry  if  Mother  hr. d  allowed  us,  watching  lie  cane 
stalks  crushing  into  grinder  and  the  joicc  flowing  out 
below,  the  horses  going  round  in  the  tread-mill,  while 
the  syrup  boiled  in  m  immense  pan  over  the  brick  fire¬ 
place.  One  of  the  boys,  Jim  or  VjLH,  would  whittle 
us  little  paddles  of  wood  with  which  wo  scraped  the 
sides  cf  the  pan  and  ate  the  delicious  sugar  to  our 
hearts’  content.  It  tasted  so  much  hotter  than  the 
molasses  wc  had  to  cat  at  home. 

Ikon  there  was  maple  sugar  time  in  the  early  Spring 
when  the  trees  were  tapped,  and  the  sap  trickled  along 
the  little  wooden  spiles  into  the  buckets.  I  remember 
little  about  the  boiling  and  sugaring  off”;  wo  hadn’t 
so  much  freedom  during  that  work.  Mother  kept  us  away, 
for  Mrs.  Stewart  was  a  little  "near”,  and  maple  sugar 
was— maple  .sugar. 

'Ike  men  of  this  family  were  very  kindly  disposi- 
tioned  men,  but  certainly  very  odd  in  many  ways,  one 
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of  them  "being  their  treatment  of  their  sisters*  They 
drove  fine  horses,  hat  thought  nothing  of  driving  past 
their  sister  on  her  way  to  town  with  a  basket  of 
eggs.  When  Jim  married  the  tables  were  turned,  and  1b 
had  to  do  some  things  he  had  never  done  before.  Will 
was  considerate  in  most  ways  to  his  wife,  who  bore 
him  many  children,  and  one  day  lay  down  to  take  a  nap 
and  never  wakened — at  rest  at  last.  Jler  sister  mar¬ 
ried  the  other  brother,  Sohert,  a  returned  Civil  Wcr 
soldier  who  built  the  glass  house,  v.e  called  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  windows;  it  was  a  little  distance 
east  of  his  father’s.  die  first  house  of  the  Stewarts 
a  log  cabin,  stood  in  their  yard  for  many  years  and 
afforded  a  first  home  for  each  of  the  sons  in  turn 
as  they  married  until  they  were  ready  to  set  up  a 
.home  of  their  own. 

But  I  must  hurry  on  or  I  may  not  get  this  story 
finished.  **  lady  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "I  couldn’t 
remember  anything  to  to lit"  If  memory  were  all  need¬ 
ful  I  could  wrii?e  a  saga  and  never  go  outside  our 
cquntry  lanes.  "Bhe  venerable  past  is  past"  and  if 
that  history  ir  written  it  must  be  done  by  an  abler 
pen  than  mine. 

VI. 

Smallpox  and  the  Indians 


Our  familiar  friends  were  the  Mason,  u.illetto. 
Carpenter,  and  Bose  families  on  the  south,  and  the 
Stewart  and  McFarland  clan  on  the  north.  Cyrus  Hose, 
brother  of  Bo'bert,  was  a  fine  lo  king  man  with  reddish » 
curly  hair;  his  wife,  small,  pale,  and  dark-haired  was 
his  exact  complement.  hhey  lived  in  a  long,  low  house 
standing  almost  on  the  road  east  of  the  Jerry  hhomas 
place,  ^liore  were  several  children,  of  whom  I  remember 
only  ^adj.  e  and  honor  a,  who  were  a  little  older  than 
«^r villa  and  I.  ‘■’adie  was  the  image  of  her  father  and 
I*enora  of  her  mother — sweet,  lovable  girls. 

We  first  met  them  at  the  uiilette  school  the 
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Summer  Kellie  Randall  taught.  Bioy  could  sing,  end 
taught  us  "ihore* s  a.  ?cth  by  the  Lone,  deserted  iall”, 
the  tune  a  mournful,  dlrge-like  chant.  do  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  son,  s  was  limited  to  "I  Want  to  he  an  -*ngel”, 
and  a  few  martial  airs  like  "Hally  f^ound  the  flag" 
and  " framp ,  frrmp,  ‘frump1’,  this  addition  was  thought 
wonderful,  fhe  term  was  to  end  with  a  picnic,  die 
second  in  my  life;  hut  alas!  when  the  dry  arrived  the 
rain  did  too,  and  there  was  the  frosted  cake,  a  high 
spot  not  often  found  in  our  daily  fare,  ( and  ilLother 
had  somehow  decorated  it  with  little  sprigs  of  ever¬ 
green,  which  made  it  that  much  more  desirable,)  beside 
eke  other  things  prepared,  all  lost,  as  we  thought. 

dhe  rain  finally  stopped  enough  that  bother  sent 
Charlie  and  me  with  a  big  sack  to  pick  up  chips  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  a  sad  end  to  our  high  hopes.  soon 
we  heard  a  shout — r villa  calling  to  us  "^ome,  hurry 
up!  bp.  Hozc  has  come  for  us!"  we  left  the  chtfps  and 
fairly  flow  back  and  into  our  clean  clothes,  into  the 
big-  farm  wagon  with  the  Hose  family,  and  away.  Kb 
modern  child  speeding  away  in  a  car  to  a  partita  shoot 
the  chutes  and  ride  the  merry-go-round  has  anything  on 
the  children  of  the*"’ 60*s  for  pure,  unalloyed  enjoyment 
of  a  holiday,  fears  fall  as  1  recall  those  innocent, 
happy  days;  pleasures  are  definite,  bright  spots  of 
memory,  even  to  this  day. 

One  more  incident  whore  the  Hoses  figured,  bother 
sent  .-rvilla  and  me  over  there  one  evening  on  an  errand 
with  the  parting  injunction,  "Don’t  stop  to  play,  or 
stay  to  supper."  hhen  we  arrived,  they  were  at  the 
supper-table.  Kr.  Hose  saw  us  as  v/c  came  through  the. 
gate,  and  called  out,  "Come  ini  Just  in  time  for  chick¬ 
en  pic!"  baS  ever  worse  luck?  Hut  we  never  thought  of 
disobeying  bother,  and  turned  our  backs  on  tempta¬ 
tion.  hr.  Hose  looked  as  disappointed  as  we  felt. 

ihe  one  and  only  time  I  ever  tried  to  out-wit  bother 
I  came  off  second  best.  Sallie  Gillette  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  used  to  como  over  often  astride  an 
old  gray  nag,  which  bother  thought  very  immodest,  but 
she  was  a  Gillette  so  it  was  passed  over.  One  Sunday 
I  started  out  alone  to  Sunday  school  in  town;  for  some 
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reason  Ir villa  didn’t  go  vrith  me,  and  X  think  the 
attraction  for  me  was  the  hope  of  see  in-;  Gallic .  But 
Mother  didn* t  forget  her . restrictions,  and  this  time 
it  west  "Don’t  stop  at  uillette*s  on  the  way."  I  was 
downcast  at  that,  and  pondered  how  I  could  evade  the 
letter  of  the  law,  end  get  hy.  Some  evil  genius  prompt 
the  thought  "she  meant  on  your  way  up".  Of  course  I 
knew  Better,  hut  I  just  must  see  Sallie.  ■‘-ccordingly, 

1  stopped  on  my  way  hack,  stayed  for  dinner  and  a 
visit  afterward.  Past  experiences  should  have  taught 
me  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  out  I 
indulged  the  forlorn  hope  that  Mother  would  accept  my 
excuse.  She  was  reading  hy  the  window,  or  pretending 
to,  when  I  arrived,  hut  there  v/as  no  relenting  in  her 
expression. 

I  began,  You  meant  on  my  way  up,  didn’t  you?"  * 

"No.  You  know  what  X  meant,  young  lady,  Come 
into  the  bedroom." 

•^ftcr  that  serious  session  X  v/as  not  at  fault  in 
such  ways  again,  -"e  were  ever  learning  that  under  the  ! 
velvet  glove  was  the  iron  hand  which  it  behooved  us  not  i 
to  come  in  contact  with  too  often.  Put  how  could  she 
do  otherwise?  -md  in  all,  her  indulgences  far  exceeded 
her  restraints.  She  stands  head  p.nd  shoulders  above 
all  the  dramatis 'personae  of  my  childhood  in  sterling 
characteristics :  in  her  household  accomplishments,  her  ! 
ability  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  conquer  circumstances 
in  ihose  days  when  war  left  many  more  battles  to  fight — 
those  of  life  for  the  widows  and  orphans. 

I  cannot  mention  the  events  qf  this  oeriod  in 
sequence,  but  will  jot  them  down  promiscuous-like  • 

One  of  the  household  tasks  of  vouT  Grandmother’s  time 
(and  year  mother’s  as  well)  was  making  soft  soap. 
Mother’s  leach  was  c  funnel  shaped  one  made  of  boards 
to  hold  the  wood  ashes,  into  which  water  was  poured  to 
trickle  through;  this  made  the  lye  that  ate  the  grease 
that  made  the  soap  that  washed  the  clothes— and  so  forth. 
It  recalls  a  prank  of  ours,  I  think  Chcrlie’s  and  mino, 
'V.re  camo  in  from  outside  one  dry  and  there  lay  two 
picked  chickens  on  the  table,  Mother  was  nowhoro  to 
be  seen,  so  as  with  one  mind  we  each  grabbed  a  chicken 
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and.  skipped,  out*  But  she  was  soon  on  cur  trrck  rnd 
found  us  sitting  on  the  ash  leach  holding  the  chickens 
on  our  laps,  tenderly  patting  thorn!  She  had  to  lfiugh, 
so  we  escaped  reproof. 

IWo  important  winter  events:  the  small-pox  crisis 
and  r.  visit  from  the  Indians.  In  the  late  Sail  of 
probably  *65  a  frmily  of  the  name  of  Church,  the  class 
that  is  generally  "on  the  move”,  drove  out  on  the  green 
in  front  of  our  house,  looking  for  an  abiding  place. 
Bhey  spied  the  empty  tenant  house  on  Hr.  Stewart's 
land,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  us,  and  took 
possession  for  the  night,  and  Ilr.  Stewart  allowed  them 


to  stay.  Bhey  were  so  terribly  poor — lived  mostly  on 
"corn  dodger"  as  they  called  it;  just  meal,  water, 
and  salt  s t ir re 4 - u p- f n d  baked,  oho  father  chop-nod 
wood  for  Jr.  Stewart  and  they  managed  to  exist.'  Later 
on,  one  of  the  children  was  taken  sick;  a  bad  skin 
erupt ion^opp eared  and  he  grew  very  ill,  so  they  sent 
for  Dr.  Leiden,  a  sort  of  quack  doctor,  b'hen  Hot  her 


anxiously  inquired,  ho  told  her  it  was  chicken-pox. 
She  went  in  and  cut  with  food  for  the  sick  child,  and 
was  generally  helpful  as  was  her  custom;  especially  I 
remember  one  dry  when  she  returned  from  the  Hr.zlitt 
barn-raising — Isaac  'test's .place — she  brought  homo  a 
crock  of  stewed  chicken  and  gravy,  and  took  some  to 
the  Church  family. 


■**  very  short  time  after  this  Hot  her  had  an  attack 
of  pleurisy.  She  sent  drvilla  for  the  doctor,  and  me 
for  Ejc.£  Stewart,  who  was  Hotter *s  friend  in  need, 
always.  She  came  down  thru  the  field,  and  stopped  at 
Church's! 

Vhcn  Dr.  Carson  arrived.  Mother  asked  if  he 
would  lock  in  next  door,  for  she  was  worried  over  that 
"chicken-pox".  One  lock  was  enough  for  him,  and  he 
had  to  tell  her  it  was  small^pox,  and  He  said  Uag 
couldn't  go  home r-nor- one  of  uslcave  the  place. 

Bhat  was  a.  sleepless  night  for  Mother,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  a  praying  one,  too.  IHrt  circumstances  worked 


out  for  our  good  in  that  wc  were  to  have  company  in 
our  affliction,  for  Hag  would  be  with  us,. and  we  all 
liked  her,  and  how  good  she  always  was  to  us  children! 
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Charlie,  never  having  been  vaccinated,  was  doomed  to 
undergo  the  real  thing,  end  he  did.  When  he  was  re¬ 
covering,  Mag  "began  her  siege,  for  she  had  never  "been 
vaccinated  either.  The  doctor  kept  some  old  clothes 
in  the  stable,  and  had  to  change  twice  every  visit. 

'£he  rest  cf  us  had  varioloid,  a  light  breaking  out  of 
boils;  mine  were  the  worst,  and  the  doctor  wanted  to 
examine  the  sores  to  see  if  they  were  like  the  real 
ones.  I  said  "No”,  and  no  persuasion  could  change  me. 

X  v/as  sitting  on  them,  and  didnTt  propose  to  expose 
myself,  And  for  once,  I  didn't  have  to  obey,  fhe 
doctor  and  Mother  higgled  ever  it.  Mother  nursed  Mag 
through,  her  siege  of  it,  and  took  the  last  scab  off 
her  back  the  day  she  left. 

Mono  of  the  participants  of  that  siege  ever  for¬ 
got  it.  You  wonder  how  we  got  our  provisions?  Mother 
would  leave  money  on  the  gate  post,  and  "Jim  Mac", 
as  everyone  colled  James  KcLcughlin,  would  trice  it, 
and  leave  the  chings  we  needed;  and  they  were  just  that— 
no  dainties,  such  as  cheese,  dates,  or  "canned  fruit. 

Our  fruits  were  .rill  plums  and  crabapples  and  black¬ 
berries.  'Ike  crabs  were  good  boiled  whole,  the  cores 
picked  out,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream.  «e  always 
had  a  cow  and  ear  own  butter  until  we  moved  to  town. 

You  have  heard  "vdi er,  the  Indians  came"  so  often 
that  it  vail  net  be  new  to  you.  Mother  had  gone  to 
town  one  afternoon,  taking  Chari ic  with  her,  doubtless 
thinking  tliat  a  boy  shut  in  with  three  girls  was  likely 
to  bo  a.  storm  center.  '4c  road  from  the  timber  leading 
to  the  lane  east  of  it  was  midway  between  the  house 
and  mill.  Glancing  out  of  the  window,  I  was  nearly 
paralysed  to  see  five  Indians  leave  che-  road  and  stalk 
single  file  toward  the  house.  I  gaspeu,  "Indians l " 

Arvi 11a,  suspecting  a  joke,  looked  out,  then  darted 
to  the  door  and  turned  the  latch;  then  she  pushed  Mattie 
and  me  into  the  bedroom,  saying,  "^on't  you  even 'peek 
out  of  this  door!" 

V/e  didn't  know  what  she  did  then,  till  afterward. 
She  burst  out  the  pantry  window  on  the  north,  to  bring 
Mrs.  Church  to  the  rescue.  I  disobeyed  her  and  had 
to  hup en  the  "do or  a  crack,  only  to  see  one  of  the  Indians 
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with  both  arms  upraised  against  the  v/in&ow,  t ry ing  to 
fcr.ise  it,  The y  hadn't  seen  -r villa  flying  for  help 
ns  .they  erne  in  on  the  south,  find  when  she  and  Mrs. 
Church  came  round  the  corner  of  the-  shed  c.t  the  west 
of  the  house  they  seemed  to  sense  why  she  was  there, 
for  they  wanted  her  tc  go  homo.  But  she  shook  her 
head,  -rvills  called  to  me  to  open  the  door  and  they 
cane  in,  with  two  squaws  following.  The  ethers  evident 
ly  thought  there  would  he  poor  picking  there. 


.  Mrs.  Church  had  instructed  --rvi llr. 


to  say  "iJo" 


to  everything  they  asked  for.  She  did  so,  hut  said 
it  once  too  often;  there  was  a  small  wooden  bowl  of 
eggs  in  the  sink,  and  when  she  denied  having  any,  one 
of  them  pointed  to  them  and  wanted  one  for  ’’little 
pappose”,  drvilla  gave  her  one,  then  she  wanted  six, 
offering  in  payment  a  string  of  little  red  heads, 
which  she  proceeded  to  tie  around  Hattie's  neck.  Mrs. 
Church  til ought  Best  not  to  anger  them,  so  ..r  villa 
hyought  five  eggs,  counting  the  one  she  had  given  her 
to  moke  the  half  dozen.  But  ’’No,  no,  you  give  one 


CGS  >  said  the  squaw.  So  Mother  lost  seven  of  her 
treasured  winter  eggs.  Mrs.  Church  told  them  firmly 
to  go;  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  then. 


”lio. 


the  door 


You  go,  they  said,  hut  she  pointed  to 
nd  told  them  to  get  out,  and  they  left. 

Bu'c  wliat  a  suory  we  had  to  tell  Mother  when  she  came 
home l  <*nd  Charlie  was  sorry  ho  had  missed  the  show. 
They  were  of  the  Husquawkies ,  a  degenerate  remnant  of 
tho  great  Sc. c  tribe,  harmless  excopt  for  thieving  and 
hogging. 

I  think  Mother  felt  safe  in  trusting  us  to  **rvilla 
resourcefulness  in  an  emergency.  It  was  shown  hero 
first,  in  her  thinking  to  lock  the  doer,  then  in  get¬ 
ting  us  out  of  sight  in  hope  the  Indians  would  think 
no  one  was  at  homo.  Mother  wondered  how  she  ever  got 
tho  pantry  window  open,  for  it  had  been  frozen  down 
^solid  all  winter.  1'ear  lent  strength,  perhaps. 
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VII. 

•  fr 

The  Late  1860Ts. 


My  history  so  far  had  boon  of  our  association 
with  the  people  and  school  on  the  south,  I  remember 
three  summer  terms  there.  Our  friendship  was  probably 
based  on  their  being  natives  of  "York  State”,  as  were 
my  parents.  I  best  remember  the  terms  at  our  r,cd 
sohoolhouse  in  the  neighborhood  a  mile  west  of  us, 
taught  by  Sc<m  Ccoper  (hint or),  and  i*-unt  **nna  (Summer)* 
‘•Hie  former  was  the  Winter  of  1866,  I  think.  father 
Smyth's  family  had  come  back  to  the  farm,  and  built 
the  brick  house,  long  afterward  our-  own  home.  But  who 
ever  could  think  of  such  a  thing  then!  1  was  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  that  winter  ’’Johnny 1  c  g irl'\  although  we 
were  too  young  to  go  out  %o gather.  He  said  many  times 
afterward  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea  that  I 
would  be  his  some  day. 

The  followin','  summer  ^unt  ^nna  taught,  and  Brvilla 
had  to  tell  her  about  it,  and  she  smiled  her  approval. 
But  I  never  thought  anything  about  it  till  I  returned 
from  school  at  Seder',  Falls  in  the  Spring  cf  1870,  and 
taught  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Fer non,  and  he 
began  to  sec*  me  home  from  spelling  school;  from  then 
on  our  friendship  grew  into  a  mutual  love  and  respect 
which  ended  in  our  marriage  hpril  17,  1879.  ^rvilla 
v/as  married  the  October  before  to  ^ill  Oxley,  whom 
she  met,  X  think,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 

Joshua .Keedick,  a  year  or  two  before  that.  Mother  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  her  two  sons- in- law.  She 
felt  an  if  she  had  two  of  her  little  craft  safely 
anchored. 

'Through  the  medium  of  the  red  schoolhouse  wo 
formed  lasting  friendships  with  the  several  Smyth 
families  along  "Irish  Lane",  and  the  two  lanes  running 
out  from  it,  east  and  west.  The  James  Smyth  and  Martha 
(Smyth)  Craig  families  were  on  the  west  la.no;  the 
Ellis  B0yd  (Elizabeth  S^th)  home  was  on  the  east,  end 
farther  on  toward  Mount  Vernon  lived  the  Cory  family 
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i-garct  omythj  *  21:ggc  women,  v/cro  the  sisters  of 
your  grandfather,  Robert  Sr4yth. 

o  ,  fmyth  rjid  AltiXi'nder  families  sponsored  the 
Sunday  School  at  tho  school  house,  where  the  lessens 

f°f  vcrQ  ih0  memorizing  of  Bible  versus, 

"I**1  TTnGver  ^SPU  Ttio  social  part,  before  and 
after  -C..0  meeting  was  a  feature  much  enjoyed.  Once 

with  c?tered  v/ith  nG*'  tats,  vfcito  leghorn 

P-  Cf  °?-f‘ck  vclvct  around  the  crown,  someone 
.  s.ar,  -the  girls  nave- new  hats,"  and  we  obligingly 

toon  them  off  and  passed  them  around  for  inspection, 
before  the  opening  of  services. 

•  T-i^thGr  ^li-rememberod  incident  of  those  years 
ans  Mosher  s  trip  to  Chicago  to  visit  her  sister 
nrvilla.  S_iG  took  Mattie  with  her,  and  left 
the  rest  of  us  in  care  of  "dish”  Harbor t.  hll  went 
well,  except  that  fish  and  -rvilla  had  a  falling-out 
over  some  tiling,  and  at  villa  wouldnft  sleep  in  the 
bedroom  with  us,  but  went  off  into  the  good  room  by 
herself,  a  great  act  of  heroism  I  thought.  But  she 
never  vms  afraid  of  anything.  I  had  a  bad  stomach- 
ache  °ne  day,  and  fish  made  a  tea  out  of  some  weed  in 
the  back  yard,  and  made  me  drink  it. 

V/hsn  Mother  came  home,  Onslow  Barrett,  .*unt 
nr  villa  s  son,  came  with  her  and  they  walked  out  from 
•,vn;  bu,  Lottie  had  a  chance  to  ride  with  the  dillctto 
ami.  y,  and  we  were  to  go  after  her.  When  we  saw  them 

Va??Sc  Mattie  we  got  pretty  much  excited, 
and.,wl,hor  said.  She  was  so  much  bother  we  just  left 

her.  Jhon  we  began  to  weep,  she  thought  the  joke  had 
gone  far  enough. 

This  tale,  you  know,  has  to  do  only  with  vhnt 
were,  to  me,  the  high  spots  of  my  childhood  days. 

2herc  is  no  comparison  between  fche  life  of  an  average 
chile  of  the  ^O's  and  that  of  one  today.  There  were 
even  few  school  programs,  except  an  occasional  spelling 
school.  .;c  all  dressed  pretty  much  alike— straight , 
full  dress  skirts  and  "Garabaldi"  waists  of  calico 
for  every dry  wear,  with  delaine  for  Sunday,  and  such 
a  thing  ad  mako-up  wasn’t  thought  of,  for  tradition 
was  strong,  and  any  attempt  to  improve  on  tho  Lord’s 
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handiwork  was  frowned  on*.  r.nd  told  in  whispers,  "She 
powders l"  **nd  to  carl  straight  hairt  Weill  "‘drying 
to  fool  people  into  thinking  it’s  natural!"  V/e  had 
to  he  content  with  it  slicked  down,  with  maybe  a  little 
grease  to  make  it  lie  smooth.  The  Neals  wore  mostly 
curly-haired,  as  was  Mother,  hut  only  one  of  our  fam¬ 
ily  ,  Cha  rl  ic ,  was  so  bio  s  t  • 

Our  head  gear,  except  Sunday,  v/as  slat  sunhonncts. 
Ihey  were  surely  not  designed  for  coolness.  The  head¬ 
piece  7/as  a  double  straight  piece  of  calico  -r  ginghrm, 
stiched  in  spaces  crosswise,  into  which  wore  slipped 
pasteboard  slats  about  an  inch  wide;  these  were  removed 
when  the  bonnet  was  washed.  Hie  crown  piece  was  at¬ 
tached  to  this,  and  at  the  neck-line  a  cape  was  at¬ 
tached  vhich  reached  half-wry  dov/n  the  back.  ''’hen  they 
smothered  us  too  much  wo  tied  the  strings  rnd  let  them 
hang  down  our  backs.  ^i s  was  bad,  or  good, nf or  tan, 
which  wasn*  t  at  all  fashionable  then;  it  was  hack- 


woodsy 


tt 


the  desirable  thing  was  a  fair  complexion. 


kept  so  by  wearing  these  bonnets  in  summer  and  heavy 
barege  veils  the  root  of  the  year.  ^  tendency  to 
faint  in  those  Victorian  days  was  a  coveted  attraction, 
and  placed  one  above  the  common  herd.  ?he  reason  for 
such  attacks  is  not  far  to  seek. 

•  There  has  been  a  great  mechanical  and  cultural 
progress  in  my  time.  Of  the  former,  transportation 
leads.  To  have  lived  in  the  period  covering  the  use 
of  the  ox  team  and  the  airplane  is  some  living.  It 
is  declared  to  be  the  greatest  period  of  advance  in 
science  and  kindred  subjects  of  any  hundred  years  of 
the  world’ s  history.  It  is  a  subject  too  great  for 
a  common  raconteur,  so  I  leave  it. 

•*»s  I  have  said  before,  lather  and  ’‘Olcott 
were  partners  in  the  ownership  of  the  mill,  -^fter 
Father  died  Bill  proposed  to  Mother  that  they  settle 
the  business  by  uniting1  their  claim  under  one  name- 
hist  Mother  was1  greatly  indignant  rnd  declined  his 
proposal;  she  determined  within  herself  to  pay  off  „ 
if  it  took  every  cent  she  could  scrape  together,  and 
she  did  it— how,  I  don’t  know.  Hi  at  tale  would  be 
interesting  if  we  knew  it.  The  government  wasn’t 
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Hinging  millions  about  as  nonchalantly  then  as  now* 
Widows  had  to  manage  on  very  little  from  .the  govern¬ 
ment  and  get  the  rest  for  themselves. 

Mother  finally  sold  the  mill  to  James  Burge, 

Elmerfs  father.  He  ran  it  for  a  year  or  two,  then  bought 
the  land  pertaining  to  it,  and  the  house,  fhe  con¬ 
sideration  was  a  new  house  built  on  the  Kopf  corner 
south  of  town,  where  Mother  owned  two  acres  of  land. 

And  the  first  thing  we  children  thought  of  vhen  we 
learned  of  i~c  was,  that  we  would  see  Mother  sooner 
when  she  came  from  town.  At  the  mill  v/e  had  to  wait 
till  she  appeared  on  the  "big  hill”  in  the  lane,  then 
the  "little  hill15  when  she  was  near  home.  Mow  die, 
with  the  loved  ones  who  preceded  her,  will  he  waiting 
for  us  on  the  big  hill  of  heaven. 

VIII. 

Hie  Hew  Home. 


V/e  moved  into  the  new  house  in  Mount  Vernon  in 
the  Summer  of  1867,  I  think.  It  wo s  painted  brown 
inside  and  out — no  trimmings.  Life  here  soon  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  It  was  no  longer  quite  so  simple. 

At  the  old  place  we  were  on  a  level  with  our  neighbors, 
but  -here  the  contrast  between  our  clothes  and  those 
of  the  town  girls  was  not  in  our  favor,  and  be  assured 
we  v/erc  quick  to  note  it.  Y/idows  received  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  and  each  child  two  dollars  till  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age;  this  munificent  sum  was  to  feed  and 
clothe  us,  rnd  there  was  obviously  no  margin  for  extras. 
But  v/e  never  wont  hungry,  and  were  decently  if  not 
fashionably  clothed,  be  hadn't  always  dresses  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  Sundry  school,  church,  or 
parties.  Bor  this  reason  we  missed  a  school  picnic. 

'Hi  is  was  when  Mr.  Acres  was  principal  of  the  public 
school,  in  the  Spring  of  1668.  Mother  v/as  especially 
busy  at  the  shop  that  Spring  and  our  wardrobe  was 
scanty  in  consequence. 

Bhe  shop  v/as  an  upper  room  on  the  north  side  of 
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Main  street,  vfrere  "Mat"  Oldham  had  a.  hoopskirt 
factory  on  a  small  scale,  and  Mother  had  the  privilege 
of  using  one  room  for  her  dressmaking.  Phis  was  about 
the  time  she  received  her  7/idow’s  bounty  of  ninety 
dollars  from  the  government,  and  with  this  sum  she 
bought  a  Howe  sewing  machine.  You  knew  it  was  b'lias 
Howe  who  discovered  that  the  eye  should  be  at  the  point 
of  the  needle  instead  of  in  e’le  head;  this  latter  idea 
had  been  a  much  mistaken  one,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  many  failures  to  perfect  a  machine  which  would  sew. 

but  we  weren’t  always  on  the  outside.  V/e  were 
invited  to  a  party  Mrs .  Car  sen  gave  for  John  on  his 
birthday,  and  Mother  gave  me  a  now  dress,  a  light  calico 


made  with  a  ruffle  around  the  bottom.  I  thought  it 

tarle- 


pretty  fine  till  Aamn  --yros  arrived  in 
Another  party  I  remember  was  at  t! 


pink 
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for  Chri3,  Mr.  baunan’s  brother,  who  made  his  home 
there,  but  I  don’t  remember  what  we  were.  I  think 
Mother  liked  our  being  included  with  the  younger  set 
of  the  good  families  as  were  the  Carsons,  ^aumams. 
Peases,  end  others,  and  she  always  tried  to  accept 
invitations  for  us.  ^h&t  war  dees  to  the  innocent 
families  left  in  its  wake  is  enough  to  condemn  it  for 


ail  time,  father  was  ambitious,  and  prosperous  for 


those  times,  md  Mother  often  said,  ’’You  children 
wcuii  have  had,  if  your  father  had  lived."  but  there 
was  a  plan  being  worked  out  for  us  that  was  ma.de  known 
to  us  when  life  to  Mother  looked  darkest.  Kit  X  shall 
come  to  that  let  or.  . 

It  was  probably  in  the  Winter  of  1667  that  I 
went  to  blfiirst ovm  with  Mrs.  Simmons  (Martha  Herbert 
bill).  She  had  come  homo  with  a  baby,  Willie,  for  a 
visit,  and  she  proposed  that  I  go  home  with  her  as 
nursemaid.  I  was  willing  to  go — it  was  my  first  ride 
on  a  train — and  stayed  contented  until  nearly  SprjLng. 
My  school  attendance  t  lie  re  was  irregular,  but  they 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  loved  them  all,  especially 
the  baby. 

•  Another  venture  away  from  home  wasn’t  r.  success. 
Sa.rly  that  fall,  Mrs.  Anson,  a  daughter  in  the  ior- 
rance  family,  which  lived  on  the  present  Cormley  farm, 
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wanted  me  to  go  home  with  her  to  Bubunue  to  help  with 
the  children,  o  f  which  there  wore  two,  a  little  hoy  of 
three  and  r.  hrhy  who  continually  cried.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anson  we  re  former  teachers  in  Mt .  Vernon,  hut  rt 
this  time  Mr.  Anson  was  superintendent  of  a  school 
.in  a  suburban  community  which  had  also  a  church,  a  very 
charming  locality  reached  from  the  city  of  Mihrque  hy 
wry  of  Julian  Avenue,  a  fine  street  of  beautiful  resi¬ 
dences.  I  was  to  attend  Mr.  Anson's  school,  which  I 
did — one  day,  I  began  to  weep  from  the  time  of  my 
arrival  at  thoir  home,  and  the  showers  continued  till 
Mother  sent  money  to  pay' my  fare  heme,  ho  doubt  she 
was  disappointed,  for  my  absence  meant  one  less  mouth 
to  feed,  hut  I  was  welcomed  home  with  no  sign  of  dis¬ 
approval,  and  started  to  school* 

At  intervals  in  vacation  I  worked  (?)  for  Mrs. 

Corson  or  Mrs*  Bea.se  for  the  weekly  wage  of  seventy- 
five  cents*  Bhe  rease  home  was  the  brick  house  under 
the  pines,  whore  brother  Charlie  lives  now.  hr.  Pease 
had  discontinued  practicing  medicine,  but  still  bore 
the  title,  always  faithfully  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Pease, 

She  was  an  aunt  of  Fannie  Curtis  Alexander;  a  lovely 
woman  of  pure  olo-nde  type,  and  as  good  as  she  v/as 
"beautiful.  I  spent  the  Sumner  that  He  Ion  was  born  a.t 
Mother's,  ano.  she  was  sympathetically  interested,  and 
was  present  at  i;Le  birth  of  the  important  child*  Sv.e 
v/a s  a  dear,  goou  friend,  as  was  also  her  sister— Mv-la.w, 
Minnie  Brocks  Baker;  you  remember  she  visited  us  one 
summer  on  the  farm.  I  have  been  blessed  with  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  many  outstanding  girls  and  women,  toy  superiors 
certainly.  Flic  old-time  dear  ones  are  all  gone  new, 
except  Margaret  Gladstone.  I  hope  to  keep  in  touch  with 
her  while  life  lasts* 

It  was  during  this  period  at  the  "brown  house"  that 
Margaret's  grandfather  Mason's  family  came  Vest  if* oil 
New  York,  and  moved  into  the  little  cottage  occupied 
by  us  during  the  War.  Ikerc  always  seemed  to  be  some 
connecting  link  between  us  and  the  Mason  family  which 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  friendship*  Mrs.  Ben  C^rpent er, 
Mrs.  Cornell,  <nd  Mrs.  Brad  were  sisters  of  Br.  Kate's 
father— all  intimates  of  Mother's — and  when  this  new 
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family  came  we  we  re  eager  to  add  them  to  the  list  and 
it  proved  a  happy  attachment.  In  course  of  time  Mr* 
Gladstone,  who  had  for  years  been  frail,  died,  and 
Mrs*  Gladstone  established  herself  at  dressmaking  in 
an  upper  room  in  the  building  one  door  east  of  the 
present  meat-market. 

As  hoops  were  "going  out”,  Mrs.  Oldham’s  business 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  her  being  obliged  to  give  up 
her  factory,  and  Mother  went  in  with  Mrs,  Gladstone. 
There  was  a  timeuhen  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  typhoid  fever 
that  Mother  cared  for  her,  and  Margaret  stayed  with 
us.  We  never  forgot  that  happy  time  together.  Another 
never-to-be-forgotten  incident:  Arvill-n  was  absent 


.from  home  for  some  reason,  and  Mrs,  Gladstone  came  out 
one  night  to  stay  with  Mother,  "just  for  company"  she 
said.  Before  we  all  dropped  to  sleep  we  heard  the 
latch  of  the  kitchen  door  lifted  and  dropped,  and 
steps  leaving;  -a  night  disturbance  which  never  had 
occured  in  all  the  years  of  Mother’s  loneliness.  We 
waited  for  further  movements,  but  heard  nothing  more. 
Mrs.  Gladstone  insisted  in  comirg  back  the  next  night; 
lut  the  rain  fell  all  day ,  and  we  had  given  her  up 
when  she  appeared,- trudging  through  the  mud  end  rain. 
What  joy  and  relief  we  felt  at  the  sight  of  her  that 
gloomy  night!  T>0  you  wonder  that  we  loved  her?  And 
she  was  beautiful,  too;  admired  by  everyone  for  her 
sweet  face  and  lovely  complexion.  Some  time  afterward 
we  heard  that  our  score  had  hc-en  caused  by  an  old  half- 
crazy  woman  mho  wandered  about  the  country,  sleeping 
in  empty  houses  and  schcolhouses,  preferring  that  mode 
of  life  to  that  at  the  poor-farm. 

It  was  when  wo  lived  at  the  brown  house  that 
Charlie  began  to  spend  some  of  the  time  at  Uncle  Ira’s, 
north  of  Marion,  learning  to  work,  probably,  as  well 
as  being  away  from  ’‘bad  town  boy"  influences.  I  missed 
him,  for  our  ages  were  less  than  two  years  apart,  and 
we  were  playmates,  always.  There’ wasn’t  much  to  play 
with,  or  at,  hero,  but  we  drowned  out  ground-squirrels 
in  Vest's  pasture  across  the  road  for  chief  amusement. 

I  no  longer  had  to  hire  him  to  sloep  at  the  front  of 
the  bed,  by  making  up  yarns  for  his  entertainment. 
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Ono  story  I  was  called  on  to  repeat  many  times  w^s  a 
line0  °-  "  "tin  pen  man"  peddler  pounding  on  doors, 

°ut  his  Fares:  "Tin  pans,  cans,  of  the  tin 
pan  man1’,  the  sing-song  of  the  tinware  lulling  him  to 

sle  ep. 

Mother  was  a  very  industrious  person.  In  the 
stern  lexicon  of  her  life  there  was  no  such  term  as 
living  at  ease".  \! e  each  had  some  daily  duty  to  do* 
Mine,  I  think,  v/as  washing  dishes.  Mother  said  Ar vil¬ 
la  prolonged  the  operation  hy  taking  time  to  read  the 
newspaper  tacked  hack* of  the  sink.  Mother  tried  putting 
it  on  upside  down,  hut  Arvillc  said  it  only  took 
longer  to  read  that  wayt  Wo  weren’t  long  discovering 
-that  life  near  tom  wasn’t  an  unmixed  blessing.  At 
the  old  place  we  had  a  well  at  the  hack  door,  but  new 
we  must  carry  all  the  water  we  used  from  a  slough  well 
in  the  lov/cr  aid  of  a  pasture  on  the  cast,  belonging 
to  Squire  Collin— "Square",  Mother  called  him.  He  ~ 
was  a  genuine  down- East,  nasal-toned  Yankee,  vltc  at 
his  lijtlo  o if ice  attended  to  all  the  lemnl  business 
of  uhe  town  and  citizens.  Ho  made  out  Mother’s  pension 
papers  and  advised  her  when  she  needed  it.  He  would 
come  to  the  house  sometimes  and  begin  rapping,  and 
continue  until  she  opened  the  door.  A  very  kindly, 
helpful  old  man — quite  a  figure  on  the  street. 

How  I  do  wander  off,  and  on,  to  the  lives  cf 
other  people,  but  they  were  an  important  part  of  our 
life  and  interests. 

We  noted  the  absence  of  other  benefits  here  beside 
the  water.  'Hie  sheltering  woods  that  broke  the  force 
of  the  winds  and  storms,  as  well  as*  being  a  place 
where  sticks  and  chop3  could  be  gathered  for  kindling; 
our  wood  was  generally  bought  of  Mr.  McLaughlin.  The 
wind,  now,  had  an  impeded  chance  at  us  and  improved  it, 
especially  one  night  during  a  terrific  thunder  storm 
when  Mo bh or  held  the  kitchen  door  and  Arvilla  a  west 
window  to  prevent  their  being  blown  in,  while  I  stood 
in  the  bedroom  door  crying  and  wringing  my  hands. 

Arvilla  shouted,  "Cet  back  to  bedl"  and  I  got.  If  Edna 
ever  reads  this  I  can  imagine  her  remark,  "Just  like 
Aunt  Ellen  to  be  so  foolish!"  This  account  will  prove 
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that  there  was  one  aunt  who  wasn't.  Arvillr.  could 
always  be  depended  on  to  stand  shoulder  to  .shoulder 
with  Mother  in  an  emergency,  so  much  of  courage  and 
^  ability  was  hers,  We  were  broke.n--hear.tcd  .viien  she  was 
called  so  early  to  leave  us. 

One  oft  told  tale  was  about  the  day  I  cut  my 
thumb,  and  lived  up  to  the  Victorian  tradition  by 
fainting.  Someone  had  given  us  a  piece  of  hone-cured 
dried  beef,  and  the  last  of  it  was  too  hard  to  cut 
with  a  knife,  so  I  took  it  to  the  chopping  block  in 
the  back  yard,  and  holing  it  with  my  left  hand  I 
lifted  the  ax  with  my  right  and  brought  it  down  on  my 
thumb,  thru  the  nail  and  flesh,  till  it  hung  by  a 
thread,  I  graobed  it  and  got  to  Mother,  and  my  last 
conscious  thought  was  that  my  thumb  would  like 
1-Iag  Stewart's,  vhich  was  deformed  by  a  felon,  When  I 
opened  my  eyes  Mother  was  bending  over  me  as  I  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  Arvilla  was  in  the  doorway,  bonnet  in 
hand,  waiting  for  the  word  to  go  for  the  'doctor-— not 
on  account  of  the  cut,  but  the  prolonged  faint.  Mother 
had  the  severed  piece  in  place  and  it  grew  on  again 
without  a  scar.  Me  had  never  heard  of  infection. 

John  W#  Akers  taught  the  first  year  in  the  new 
building,  ( the  old  Mt.  vernon  high  school  building); 
he  married  Mary  Platner,  being  engaged  to  her  at  the 
time  he  began  to  teach  there.  We  couldn't  see  what  he 
s  vi  in  Mary  boty  border  to  make  a  pet  of  her,  sc  de¬ 
cided  it  was  because  her  name  was  Mary.  I  was  no  favor¬ 
ite  of  his,  nor  he  of  mine,  but  he  v/as  r.  good  teacher, 
and  taught  us  sorgs  out  of  'E3  GOLDEN  ROBIE.  I  wish 
I  had  it,  and  others  of  my  old  song-books.  Ike  only 
v/ay  I  distinguished  myself  that  year*  v/as  by  spelling 
the  school  down,  the  A  and  S  classes— the  latter  my 
class.  "Mate"  Johnson  was  in  the  A  class,  the  last  one 
up,  and  he  missed  shekel ,  which  I  spelled.  There  were 
but  three  -rooms  in  the  building:  the  upper  one  for 
the  A  and  B  classes,  and  the  one  to  the  west  below  for 
the  intermediate  and  primary  grades-  viiere  Mrs.  Sherwood 
taught  all  my  time  there,  and  long  after.  A  flight  of 
stairs  from  the  upper  floor  led  to  a  small  belfry  room 
used  for  recitations.  My  .second  and  last  year  there 
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EVaiik:  Stephens  taught,  and  I  was  shown  gone  -favor¬ 
itism.  He  was  a  pleasant,  kindly  wan,  as  well  as 
handsome.  But,  alas,  he  was  addicted  to  drink.  He 
yas  married  soon  after  this  to  Imogens  Aitri>ht  rnd 
in  a  few  years  drink  put  an  and  to  Tfi  at  mi-ht  h*ve 
been  a  useflil  life.  Drink  wasn’t  sold  then  with  the 
sanction  of  the  government,  and  made  fashionable  b-  " 
the  socially  prominent,  hut  in  saloons  where  the 
lo7/er  strata  of  life  met  for  indulgence;  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  r.  disgrace  by  decent  poople. 

IX. 

Another  Home. 

~^'e  >1  ec'r  school  with  Mr.  Stephens  was  very 
pleasant ,  ending*  for  us  in  March  in  ^reparation  *rov'  c 
great  clung c  in  our  mode  of  living.  *  *Ihis  was  brought 
aDOu<.  hy  a  visit  from  a  student  in  Cornell  College 
a.  young  lady  rooming  at  Dr.  Doran’s,  who  came  to  tell 
Jdorher  about  a  wondorfb.1  school  at  Cedar*  Falls  for 
soldiers*  orphans*  Mother  was  ill 
an  attack  of  pleurisy  and  Arvilla  xt 
from,  school  to  care  for  her.  As  I  WMHW  „WI!„  U11U  us>; 
Arvilla  met  me  with  the  astounding  news  that  Mother 
had  about  decided  to  send  us  away  to  an  orphans*  home 
to  school.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  worst  had  come 
if  we  had  to  go  to  an  orphans*  home. 

But  Josie  gave  glowing*  accounts  of  its  benefits; 
she  had  a  sister  there,  and  her  mother  was  a  nurse  in 
the  hospital;  she  was  sure  we  would  like  it.  She  was 
a  lovely  girl,  and  we  thought  tha.t  a  school  that  she 
had  attended  and  recommended  couldn’t  he  so  bad,  and 
perhaps  we  could  stand  it.  It  seemed  we  had  to,  any¬ 
way,  for  Mother  sent  for  "Chant",  (Uncle  C]:ramccy)  as 
she  did  when  there  was  a  decision  to  bo  made,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  lot 
of  us  v.h en~^Eadrhor'  went  -iirte-  the  war.  Ke  endorsed  the 
p-lan,  and  after  some  corrrgpwndcnco  -with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Mother  got  a  position  as  ward  manager  there, 
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ctiiu  preparrs?  ons  ‘bcgr.no  •'ho n  I  V7ent  to  got  my  books 
I  w c.r  surprised  r.nd  overjoyed  vtLon  Allie  Jolmson  told 
me  that  she  rnd  Addle  were  going,  too.  And  before  v/e 
left  we  heard  that  Mrs.  Craven  expected  to  send  her  two 
sonsj  W ill  and  Don,  and  with  them  went  a  little  girl, 
Eva  Dickenson,  someone’s  adopted  child. 

I  canft  remenber  what  Mother  did  with  the  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  probably  stored  it,  for  the  house  was 
.rented  part  of  the  time.  But  finally  all  was  done, 
and  wo  and  the  .Johnson  girls  started  on  the  momentous 
trip,  and  a  roundabout  wry  it  was.  Vc  spent  the  first 
night  in  Cedar  ECpids,  our  first  experience  in  a  hotel, 
and  you  con  imagine  our  excitement,  ike  next  morning 
wo  wont  on  to  Farley  Junction,  and  late  that  night  on 
to  Cedar  Falls,  arriving  there  in  a  pouring  rain. 

Mother  started  out  to  the  Home  with  her  flock,  on  foot, 
till  a  bus  overtook  us  and  stopped,  and  the  driver 
spoke  to  Mother,  wieh  die  result  that  v/e  were  soon  safe 
and  dry  inside,  and  arrived  in  the  wee  sma*  hours  at 
the  Heme,  a  large  building  located  in  the  center  of  a 
forty-acre  field,  ’-'o  wore  net  b;  the  superintendent, 
val-L,  dark,  imposing  man,  who  distributed  us  in  vacant 
beds.  Mine  was  in  the  hospital  with  Mother. 

In  the  morning  we  were  taken  to  the  dining  room  in 
the  basement,  and  the  sight  of  nearly  Tour  hundred 
children  eating  at  small  tables  was  r  new  experience, 
of  which  there  woro  a-plenty  in  the  days  that  followed. 
Arvilla  was  assigned  to  v/ard  three  of  the  older  girls, 
and  I  to  ward  four,  the  next  lower.  Our  ward  manager 
V7ac  Lucy  Bachelor,  and  thereby  hangs  a  talc.  She  was 
of  the  wind  who  by  virtue  of  her  right  and  place  used 
her  p ower  tyrannically.  If  she  know  of  any  "detail”, 
or  method  of  doirg  it,  that  was  distasteful  to  us,  like 
the  old  witch  in  the  fairy  tale  Little  Ashmung,  "fiat's 
tho  very  thing  you  shall  do!"  Detail  was  any  particular 
task;  v/e  were  detailed  to  do  so  and  so. 

Her  plan  for  cur  Saturday  Lath  was  espocia  ny 
obnoxious  to  u3,  and  horrifying  to  mo.  It  was  the 
cause  of  secret  rebellions  in  tho  wards,  but  no  one 
thought  of  open  revolt.  Aie  plan  was  to  have  a  tub  of 
water  set  in  the  middle  of  Lhe  floor,  and  two  girls 
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detailed. to  scrub  the  naked  one,  with  Ivliss  B.  sitting 
by  enjoy in£  the  sight.  I  called  r.  council  of  r-*pi 
end  sked  why  they  hadn't  complained  to  Hr.  TaohorV 
they  said  it  would  do  no  good;  that  he  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  managers.  Happily,  her  reign  was  scon 
ovor,  as  7/as  that  of  her  sister  Martha,  who  dominated 
another  ward,  ve  never  knew  why  they  left  at  the' 
close  oi  the  school  year.-  Perhaps  Mr.  dicker  Y/c.cn'i 
ignorr.no  of  some  of  their  .performances,  but  rather 

tnr.n  iuss  with  them  he  waited  to  dismiss  them  till  the 
end  of  the  year. 


At  th.e  Home. 
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. -oofpre  more  of  personal  experience  is  written,  a 
lit  ole  of  the  history  cf  the  home  may  be' of  interest 
'■to.  yoa.  I^iotc  from  the  record  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa 
published  « anuary,  1926,  written  by  G eerie" Gall' — : 
a  ^me  boy  vho  made  good,  who  at  the  tine  ho  wrot  * 


the 


history  was  chio.f  clerk  in  the  municipal  accounting 
department  in  the  State  Auditor's  office,  Bos  Heines, 


eighteen  yGc.ro. 
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where  he  had  been  f* 
folio  v/s: 

Aarly  in  the  war  there  .was  a  .society  . for 
aid  and  cam:. or o  cf  soldiers  organized  at  Aeckuk.  -us 
a  sanitary  agent  for  lewa  .as  well  as  secretary  of  the 
society,  Mrs.  Anno  Whit t annoy er  visited  soldiers  ,.n 
the  field  aid  in  southern  hospitals,  and. hoard  dying 
men  speak  of  the  widows  and  orphans  they  wore  leaving 
behind.  This  aroused  her  sympathies  to  the  degree  Hint 
sho  called  a  convent  ion  of  the  aid  societies  of  the 
state  at  Muscatine,  and  .when  the  project  cf  the  Soldiers 
Orphan* s  Homo  was  brought  forward  it  was  adopted  with 
enthusiasm.  Mrs,  Vpittenmcyor  was  elected  president, 
but  refused  to  serve,  urging, the  election  of  Governor 
■Stone,  thus  bringing  into  exooperation  the  influential 
men  of  the  state.  She  went  to  bashing-ton  in  1C65,  and 
through  the  Secretary  Stanton  secured  the  splendid  n^w 
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tracks  cf  ? It c  cavalry  camp  ai  Davenport,  with  thirty 
fil:r?s  of  land  adjoining  tho  corporation,  at  a  cost 
of  H600.C0,  and  also  *6000. QC  worth  of  hospital  sup- 
plies  suitable  for  furnishing  the  Home. 

”^is  was  the  beginning,  and  ft  was  supported  at 
lirso  by  oh -3  generous  gifts  of  Iov;afs  citizens.  Soon 
after  the  Home  at  Davenport  was  established,  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  a  matter  cf  economy  as  well 
as  justice  to  the  mothers  7/ho  did  not  wish  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  so  far  removed  from  them,  to  establish  homes 
^"n”r  P^'ts  of  .She  state,  accordingly  a  hotel  build- 
i-r^,  was  leased  at  Ceiar  “alls  for  the  reception  of 
children  from  northern  and  eastern  Iovya.  Aie  hoard  of 
Dcusjees  met  on  July  9,  16  66,  and  received  the  homes 
from  the  association,  including  real  estate  at  Daven¬ 
port  and  elsewhere,  and  personal  property  at  DaVenport 
and  Cedar  Falls.  A  Home  was  soon  established  also  at 
G-lenwood,  m  lulls  county.  In  1866  there  were  579 
children  at  Davenport ,  cold  194  at  Cedar  Falls." 

Hie  reference  to  private  gifts  of  friends  reminds 
me  of  three  receipts  found  among  your  grandfather  Smyth's 
papers:  one  for  fifty  dollars  and  two  for  twenty- five, 
from  Margaret,  Lizzie,  and  ■cnna  Smyth — their  donations 
tc  tho  Hem:.# 

brhcn  \7 c  arrived  at  Cedar  Falls  in  the  Spring  of 
1371  the  new  building  had  been  occupied  from*  October, 
1869.  It  was  of  brick,  located  in  the  center  of  a 
forty  acre  field  about  tv/o  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  AH  were  delighted  with  the  nev/  home,  which  they 
said  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  hotel  building. 
Hhere  were  eight  wards,  four  on  each  of  the  second  and 
third  stories,  each  ward  accomodating  thirty— two  chil¬ 
dren.  Dhe  ward  contains  a  sixteen  beds  made  in  forms  of 
four,  two  above  and  two  below,  ranged  along  the  side 
and  end  of  each  ward.  A  wardrobe  of  numbered  boxes  were 
for  clothing  and  schoolbooks,  and  a  closet  for  dresses. 
'Hiere  was  a  s  ink  equipped  with  two  washpans  and  two 
towels,  and  blest  be  the  one  who  got  the  first  use  of 
the  towel.  Our  life  was  regimented  to  a  dot,  from  our 
uprising  to  our  retiring.  A  hell  called  us  to  rise, 
to  eat,  to  school,  to  study,  to  bed,  and  no  logging 
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allowed  in  obeying  its  summons.  V/©  marched  by  twos 
to  the  dining  room,  the  wards  led  by  the  managers 
each  of  whom  had  two  tables  assigned  her  for  waiting. 

ire  5°0d/£S  exceedinS1y  plain*  the  usual  supper  bein- 
bread  and  fitter  and  molasses,  "golden  syrup". 

we  had  been  brought  up  on  sorghum  v/e  thought  the  syrup 
fine,  buc  the  less  said  about  the  butter,  the  better. 
We  ha.d  a  bean  soup  day,  end  a  "white  pot"  gravy  day. 

*e  had  dinner  in  the  evening  on  Sunday,  consisting  of 
meat,  gravy,  and  potatoes,  and  seme  sort  of  dessert: 

t  was  appreciated  after  our  lunch  at  noon  of  an  apple 
and  two  crackers. 

„  v,  t^le  w£uld  ten  children,  and  ours  was 

called  the  ^ount  Vernon  talbe.  V©  were  required  to  * 

seat  ourselves  quietly  and  wait  for  the  bell  tan  to 
Beginning.  Mr.  Tucker  invariably  remained  in  the 
'  a  “eal-  At  its  close,  in  the  morning, 

tvP^°f  the>bGll>^s  the  signal  for  facing  front  while 

Oft en^aft c r°adin£  md  Prefer  by  Mr.  Tucker. 

l <  ^PPer  IUcker  WOUld  rGGd  to  us  some 

interesting-  items  from  the  newspapers.  I  particularly 

remember  our  eagerness  for  the  latest  word  from  the 
Chicago  fire  in- 1871. 

all  ^  nr?9?  ftl0°r'  at  Gith0r  side  cf  center 
11  w^re  i-r.  lUcker  s  apartments  raid  office,  and  a 

largo  reception  room  which  opened  into  a  smaller  room. 

3ufprlsed  t0  fui&  some  of  the  larger  and  older 
girls  in  the  lower  rooms.  The  older  children  had  work 
o  o,  some  detr.il  for  vhich  they  were  responsible. 

0  -olpeu  with  the  heavy  work  around  the  house, 

and  in  the  garden  and  field.  ‘There  were  the  stables, 
horses  and  several  conveyances  to  keep  in  order;  ono 
of  the  latter  was  a  covered  bus  for  the  convenience  of 
employees,  or  children  when  there  was  room.  WG  were 
allowed  to  attend  lectures  and  entertainments  in  the 

y.  ome  of  U3  heard  the  Swiss  Bell  Bikers,  and 
again,  a  lecture  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  on  Yemen's 
it.hts.  I  wonder  that  she  would  think  now  of  the  af- 

SinvLl0  “r,t0  her  demand:  ••  women  voting,  smoking, 
tion."lne>,  m(i  pc*itics  furtBer  than  ever  from  purifica- 
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Oil  Sunday  afternoons  we  were  assembled  in  the 
dinir£  room  for  a  service  of  singing,  rnd  r.  talk  or 
reading  by  Mr.  lacker.  Ah  is  was  before  a  small  chapel 
v/as  built  near  the  main  building,  the  lower  floor  of 
V'foich  was  used  as  a  school-room  for  the  advanced  classes 
and  the  upper  one  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  end 
school  programs.  Often  we  had  a  speaker  from  outside 
to  address  us.  In  the  evening  the  older  pupils  were 
privileged  to  mingle  in  the  reception  rooms  and  lower 
halls  for  a  social  time  of  music  end  conversation. 

v-'e  were  allowed  panties,  too,  especially  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  dhe  boys  and  girls  were  orired 
off  by  wards  according  to  ages,  the  older  ones  having 
the  dining  room  which  had  been  cleared  of  tables  for 
the  .occasion;  wo  always  had  some  sort  of  light  refresh¬ 
ment  served,  Akanksgiving  end  Christmas  dinners  were 
veritable  feasts  of  good  things  for  which  our  other¬ 
wise  meager  subsistence  had  well  prepared  u-s.  Air  keys 
vere  sometimes  donated  b;  seme  benevolent  person,  as 
were  apples  and  other  extras. 

.Ahere  was  a  small  library  in  Mr.  'Pucker's  office, 
and  in  a ime  the  newer  works  of  fiction  were  added.  It 
was  during  these  years  that  Mrs.  Southworth  and  Mary 
J.  Holme c  provided  best  sailers,  and  among  the  new 
books  were  Mrs.  Holmes*  PEMPEST  MID  SUMSHIME,  and 
LEM.  PIVSPM.  wn  were  entranced  with  both,  especially 
tne  latter  v.iier ein  the  hero  was  "John  Jr.1’,  Lena*  s 
lover,  embodying  all  the  attributes  of  a  lover  to  cur 
*teen  age  imaginations.  Mad  one  night  after  study 
hour  we  nad  to  see  the  finish.  I’d  escape  Mir.  IUcker*s 
eye  (he  ire. de  the  rounds  of  the  halls  at  bedtime  to  see 
that  all  was  well)  we  darkened  the  transoms  and  huddled 
in  one  corner  on  oh e  floor  with  a  smadl  lamp,  and  sav; 
them  reunited  after  many  tribulations. 

Ihe  second  yGar  of  our  time  there,  steam  heat  was 
installed,  which  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  large 
stoves  in  which  two  boys,  two  to  a  ward,  "kept  the 
home  firos  burning”.  M  cadet  from  West  Point,  Cliarloy 
Ii^iven,  was  employed  to  engineer  the  furnace,  vhich  was 
much  more  complicated  affair  than  our  modern  ones. 

Ahere  was  an  endless  number  of  pipes  everywhere.  X 
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don’t  remember  if  Mr •  Haven  had  a  title;  it  might 
have  been  Lieutenant.  He  v/r.s  a  rather  tall,  blond 
young  man  of  military  bearing,  end  we  girls,  with  ro¬ 
mance  forever  in  the  offing,  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  flirting  with  Miss  Payne,  the  music  teacher. 

She  was  in  every  way  desirable,  except  in  years,  being  ! 
older  than  he.  Of  course  it  was  only  friendliness  to 
a  lonely  young  man,  she  was  too  sensible  for  anything  ! 
else,  but  we  had  to  be  up  to  something*  A  new  baker 
y/gs  'employed,  rather  striking  looking,  and  we  each 
claimed  ’’Orlando",  as  v/e  dubbed  him,  as  our  special 
knight.  He  never  paid  us  any  attention  except  a  casual 
nod,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  us. 

My  detail  one  year  was  lamp- cleaning,  which  duty 
took  me  into  the  engine  room  for  Mr.  Haven’s  lamp,  I 
was  too  abashed  to  look  at  him,  and  was  surprised  when 
the  girls  told  me  his  exalted  opinion  of  me,  which  I 
shall  omit,'"  One  morning-  he  came  forward  with  a  book  he 
was  sure  I  would  be  interested  in— it  was  a  history  of 
the  Pranco-Prussian  ’war.  .  You  sec  how  studious  and 
dignified  I  must  have  appeared,. 

Miss  Hartson  was  my  first  teacher  at  the  Home, 
a  quaint,  prim -lady  of  incertain  age,  v&io  did  love  to 
sing  ’’The  Beautiful  Polar  Star”,  all  the  while  the  tears 
were  flowing.  Perhaps  it  recalled  soms  too  distant  ’’star 
of  her  desires.  I  wrote  my  first  essay  with  her;  the 
subject  "Little  by  Little",  It  was  a  great  effort,  and 
wound  up 

"Little  by  little  our  lives  wear  away, 

And  little  by  .little  I  wrote  this  essay.” 

This  quite  took  the  fancy  of  George  Dixon  and  at¬ 
tached  him  to  mo  as  my  "special"  for  some  time, 

A  number  of  the  teachers  wore  from  Hew  Yorks  the 
Misses  Hartson,  payne.  White,  and  Ella  Morse,  the-  latter 
a  former  pupil  of  Miss  White  back  East.  An  were  most 
excellent  instructors  in  their  special  branches,  Mi33 
White  excelled  as  teacher  and  disciplinarian;  her  very 
appearance  commanded  respect  in  spate  of  tho  fact  that 
ono  eye  v/as  glass;  she  could  see  everything  with  the 
other  one.  As  I  recall  Miss  Morse  I  soe  a  dross  she 
v/ore,  mado  with  a  basque,  and  a  bustle,  v/hich,  supporting 
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her  draped  ovc-rokirt  was  «  thing  to  "behold.  Bu.t  soon 
we  were  wearing  the  same,  and  didn’t  think  v/e  were  half 
dressed  without  a  hustle,  the  years  have  brought  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  dress.  Vhc-reas  wo  were 
formerly  loaded  to  the  floor  with  petticoats  and  what¬ 
not,  now  we  wear  a  lesser  number  of  lighter  weight 
garments,  which  is  surely  a  blessing  to  womankind. 

,  Some  years  ago  I  asked  a  University  professor  why 
hew  York  teachers  were  employed  when  there  must  have 
been  plenty  In  Iowa.  He  said  there  wore  no  normal 
schools  west  of  hew  York  in  the  early  ’70’ s,  and  for 
these  state  schools  in  Iowa  the  best  were  secured.  So 
what  we  lacked  in  food  for  the  body  we  had  the  best  of 
for  the  mind.  <^side  from  the  three  B’s  we  had  some 
instruction  in  botany,  algebra,  and  physiology.  Lessons 
in  the  latter  study  wore  realistically  illustrated  by 
a  large  skeleton,  which  was  draped  with  a  calico  curtain 
and  kept  in  a  store-room  which  opened  off  the  back  hall, 
when  he  wasn’t  on  duty.  The  good  he  did  lived  after 
him,  for  memory  still  holds  uhe  names  of  all  the  bones 
in  his  body.  .1.  always  evaded  his  neighborhood  after 
the  sun  wont  down. 

One  teacher.  Miss  White,  deeerves  special  mention. 
She  was  thorough  in  all  her  subjects,  and  to  her  is 
the  credit  due  of  instilling  into  us  the  love  of  good 
.literature.  hnd  how  we  were  drilled  in  oral  expres¬ 
sion!  Some  paragraphs  would  go  round  chc  class  till 
she  was  satisfied,  and  then  she  wasn’t,  always.  One 
especially  I  remember  was  Pauline’s  rage  at  Claude 
Melnotte  in  a  scene  from  "Aie  Lady  of  Lyons”  alien 
she  found  that  Claude  had* deceived  her..  How  I  wanted 
to  rage — and  I  could  have  done  it — bufakc  was  afraid 
of  boing  laughed  at,  so  read  it  very  primly.  I  have 
wondered  what  Miss  White  would  have  done  if  I  had  taken 
the  floor. 

However,  I  found  an  outlet  -for  the  knowledge  I 
gained  then  when  I  joined  Sorosis,  and  could  hold  my 
own  with  all  the  members  but  two  college  teachers.  Miss 
'Baylor  and  Hiss  Hiley.  My  first  subject  on  a  Sorosis 
program  was  a  paper  on  Burns,  and  1  read  Man’s  a 
Man  Uor  a*  Tiat1’;  after  that  my  status  as  a  member  was 
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secure. 

Miss  White  taught  us  many  beautiful  songs,  with 
Miss  Payne  at  the  organ,  And  how  we  did  sing l  It 
was  a  rousing  performance  in  the  dining-room  when  we 
Mere  all  together,  oistor  Mattie  had  a  sweet  voice; 
she  was  the  musician  of  the  family.  She  was  called  on 
many  times  to  sing  "Pahi.'ih",  a  song  of  Indian  lore 
that  Mrs, ^Sherwood  had  taught  her  pupils  in  the  primary 
grade  at  Mount  Vernon,  one  "song-fest"  in  the 
dining  room  lir.  fucker  stood  her  on  a  stool  to  sing 
the  song,  which  h  eg  ins  "Away  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest . "  to  the  great  delight  of  the  school. 

X  wish  I  could  mention  especially  all  my  dear 
girl  friends  of  the  school,  hut  that  would  make  this 
story^  too  tedious  for  you.  Phe  first  year  there  was 
one,  ./inona  Ingalls,  whose  origin  was  the  subject  of 
much  speculation;  it  was  suspected  to  he  Indian,  hut 
was  never  proved.  Her  story  was  that  she  was  in  the 
Minnesota  massacre,  hut  escaped,  and  was  'adopted  by  a 
family  named  Ingalls.  In  name  and  appearance  she  was 
markedly  Indian.  She  was  tall,  slender,  graceful, 
and  straight  as  a  reed.  Her  hair  was  black  and 
straight,  eyes  dark  and  rather  small,  lips  thin,  and 
complexion  sallow.  The  way  she  could  negotiate 
three  flights  of  stairs  from  kitchen  to  hospital, 
with  a.  tray  of  food  balanced  on  either  hand,  and 
never  a  crook  in  her  vertebrae,  v/r. s  nothing  less. 

|?Trjl  acrobatic  feat.  It  was  whispered  round  that 
ivonio  could  drink  the  alcohol  in  the  spirit  lamp 
she  used  to  light  the  gas.  I  doubt  it,  for  a  look 
of  cunning  mischief  in  her  eyes  belied  that  story. 

She  was  very  interesting,  and  very  kind,  for  all  her 
strangeness,  and  we  corresponded  a  while  after  she 
left;  ^ she  wrote  that  she  had  married  a  rich  man. 

another  of  the  older  girls  whom  I  much  admired 
wa,3  -‘lice  Darten,  a  tall,  dark-haired  girl  of  queenly 
earing,  vivid -as  a  rose.  At  the  end  of  her  time  limit 
ns  orphan  she  was  employed  as  dining  hall  manager. 

Jhe  and  I  were  participants  in  a  one-act  play,  "Light- 
fcoart's  Pilgrimage",  in  which  we  had  the  parts  of  De¬ 
posit  es;  she,  "Guardian  of  the  Dwellers  on  the  Height s", 
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and  I  ‘'Coieen  of  the  Valley  of  Pleasure”,  had  each  our 
satellites  to  help  to  entice  the  pilgrim  Lightheart, 
who  %w&s  expected  at  the  crossing  of  the  v/cy.  Alice, 
as  Celeste,  and  I  as -Privolita  were  dressed  in  white 
with  spangled  veils  of  mosquito  netting,  and  gold 
crows*  She  and  her  followers,  Faith,  Hope,  and  others 
persuaded,  and  I  with  Pleasure,  Mirth,  and  the  -like  had 
nearly  won,  when  Folly,  falsehood,  and  shame  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  gave  the  show  away ,  and  ^elesto  car-  .i 
ried  off  tho  pilgrim* 

I  an  sure  two  stiffer  actresses  -never  trod  the 
hoards,  hut  we  got  through  with  it  creditably  for  those 
times*  . 


The  ^n&  of  School 


Our  ward  manager  after  Mother  left  was  Mrs.' 
Halhach,  a  dear  woman,  a  widow,  nearing  60,  I  think. 

She  was  very  kind  and  indulgent,  hut  kept  us  within 
the  letter  ot  fjhe  law*  She  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mnttie 
Lockwood,  who  used  to  visit  her  often;  once  her  ap¬ 
pearance  didn’t  seem  to  give  her  mother  the  usual 
pleasure;  in  fact,  she  seemed  somewhat  vexed*  Wo  were 
curious,  of  course,  and  finally  she  told  us  that  Mattie 
c''-1^  with  her  husband,  and  had  ”run  home  to 
Mama”*  Mattie  kept  her  room  pretty  closely,  and  in  * 
a  few/  days  the  ” tyrant  appeared  and  she  rushed  into 
his  open  arms.  T  Pwas  ever  thus. 

One  March  dqy ,  in  f72,  probably,  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  of  furious  wind  and  dust  when  everything  was  blot¬ 


ted  out  a  few  feet  from  the  house,  suddenly  there  was 
a  terriiic  crash*  A  chimney  had  fallen  thru  the  roof' 
to  the  floor  of  a  ward  of  small  boys*  Mrs.  McMullen, 
the  manager,  had  from  some  truly  providential  impulse 
gathered  her  brood  to  one  end  of  the  rocm  near  the  in¬ 
side  wall  a  short  time  before,  and  all  were  safe.  Mr. 
•nicker  ordered  us  all  to  the  first  floor,  the  teachers, 
as  it  was  Saturday,  appearing  in  a  state  of  varying 
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degrees  of  dishabille,  Miss  Payne  trotting  around 
with  a  little  box  clasped  tight  in  her  arms  containing 
extra  hair, — ’’false”  as  we  called  it  then — resolved 
apparently  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  to  have 
something  to  show  for  her  hirsute  lack.  She  was  a 
dear  little  woman  with  plump  white  hands,  on  one  finger 
of  which  she  wore  a  topaz  ring,  our  pet  admiration. 

After  the  last  vacation  at  home,  Susie  and  Pannie 
Curtis  went  back  with  me.  Susie  afterward  married  Mr. 
Phifer,  college  agent,  and  Fannie,  your  father 's  most 
loved  cousin,  Vill  Alexander.  Many  names  I  recalls 
Pc-ba  Gallarno  Hummel,  with  vfc  cm  I  renewed  friendship 
after  reading  her  brother  George1  s  history  \diich  I 
Have  mentioned.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  her 
and  her  family,  in  1925,  I  think,  in  her  comfortable 
heme  sot  in  a  yard  full  of  beautiful  flowers,  at  La 
Porte  City.  >'e  still  keep  in  touch  by  occasional  let¬ 
ters.  Minnie  end  May  Barry,  the  latter  a  dressmaker 
with  Mrs.  Pomp let on  (a  former  ward  manager)  in  Mount 
Vernon.  Minnie  visited  us  at  the  farm  in  the  Summer 
of  1880.  I  corresponded  a  little  with  Eugene  Barton 
while  ho  was  at  Iowa  University,  but  I  never  know  what 
he  became,  or  where  he  went.  I  could  weave  many  inte¬ 
resting  stories  of  these  friends,  hut  they  are  strange 
to  you,  so  I  leave  then. 

Our  school  year  began  the  first  of  September,  and 
I  was  sixteen,  the  age  limit  on  the  sixteenth,  but  Mr. 
Stacker  stretched  a  point  and  allowed  me  to  stay  the 
year.  She  Spring  following.  Miss  Schenk,  a  teacher  of 
an  int  ormediate  grade,  was  sick,  and  I  was  selected  to 
supply  her  place,  which  I  did  for  two  weeks;  then  Mother 
wrote  in  March  that  I  had  been,  elected  teacher  in  the 
Smyth  district.  Grandfather  Smyth,  as  director,  thus 
started  me  on  my  career.  I  enjoyed  those  two  weeks  of 
teaching  at  the  Home,  and  it  v.ras  a  great  dry  for  me 
when  after  a  visit  from  a.  ne ighbering  school  during 
which  I  heard  some  classes  at  his  request,  Mr.  'Pucker, 
his  tall  form  bent  over  me  at  supper,  whispered 
that  he  was  proud  of  me. 

I  left  in  March,  stopping  in  Vinton  to  see  Fannie 
«^olch,  a.  Home  girl  who  had  been  writing  frantically  for 
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for  me  to  stop  off,  Hiis  trip  brought  my  first 
experience  in  travelling  clone  with  a  trunk  for  bag¬ 
gage*  ,1  had  to  change  qt;  Cedar  ^apids,  hut  how  to 
get  a  trunk  checked  was  a  mysterious  transaction.  I 
hovered  before  the  ticket  window,  trying  in  vain  to 
get  the  agent’s  eye;  but  as  their  habit  was,  is,  and 
ever  will  be  to  take  but  casual  interest  in  inquirers, 

I  was  left  to  hover,  and  was  near  to  tears  when  a 
fine  looking  gentleman  compassionately  came  forward 
with  C^n  I  help  you?”  Could  >iej  j  handed  him  rry  check, 
and  he  sooner eturned  with  another  one  to  a  very  thank¬ 
ful  girl.  30  do  kind  acts  ease  the  way,  I  wonder 
there  aren’t  more  indulged  in. 

I  cannot  leave  the  Home  without  special  mention 
of  Mr.  dicker  and  his  wonderful  ability  as  Superintend¬ 
ent.  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the  Board 
of  Jrustees,  after  two  failures  at  the  job,  that  they 
had  at  last  found  a  man  to  take  the  helm  and  steer  the 
ship  as  to  the  manner  born.  'Hie  work  of  the  various 
departments,  under  his  careful  eye  moved  like  well- 
oiled  machinery,  all  difficulties  being  settled  at  his 
office,  where  justice  and  equity  were  meted  out.  He 
was  ably  co^etted  by  his  good  wife  and  the  teachers  and 
all  employees,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  children  under  their  care.  All  of 
them  have  long  since  "rested  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.” 

While  we  were  at  the  Home  -Aunt  Arvilla  *and  family 
moved  from  Chicago  to  a  little  farm  near  °entral  city, 
and  began  dairying,  end  her  son  Winslow  had  a  shop 
vhere  he  tinkered  at  odd  jobs  cf  carpentering.  Ihey 
were  too  old,  and  too  new  at  the  work  to  make  anything 
out  of  farming,  but  they  did  very  well  at  butter  making. 
While  Mother  was  there  one  vacation,  I  stayed  at  Uncle 
Chauncey’s,  v&ere  I  provided  amusement  for  Henry,  as  • 
an  object  cf  his  teasirg.  I  had  a  happy  summer,  for  I 
loved  Mary  and  Henry,  but  Elmer  was  outside  my  interest. 

I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  young.  I  was  supposed  to  set 
the  breakfast  table  and  not  let  the  potatoes  burn,  while 
they  were  milking,  end  how  I  did  hate  to  get  up  at  five 
o’clock  or  earlier.  Aint  Jane  was  the  best  soul,  always 
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good  natured  and  indulgent  with  Henry  and  me 
squabbles. 


in  our 


I  must  leave  this  for  r.  v&ile  to  allow  the/past 
to  recede,  and  the  living  present  to  chase  awry  th« 
shadows. 

XII. 

Teaching  in  the  1870 's. 

,  *  arrived  home,  Hie  now  house  Mother  had  written 

sne  had  purchased,  the  little  hrown  house  on  First 
Avenue;  you  know  the  place.  She  had  sold  the  hone 
2^  **  ^corner,  hut  we  weren’t  sorry,  and  were  per- 
Co  y.  delighted  with  the  little  cottage  where  there 
were  quantities  of  fruit  and  ny  heart's  desire,  a 'love 
o  a. grape  arbor  at  the  back  deer,  vhich  wo  often  used 
for  meals  in  Summer.  In  a  few  days,  Arvilla  and  I  wont 
to  Lari on  for  examination  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Mother  had  engaged  a  ride  for  us  with  some  man 
f10  was  flrivi^  tc  Marion  in  a  lumber  wagon,  with  spring. 
.Jlfj!  ^  was  a  cold,  windy  day,  and  I  wore  an 

Uoly  Mumc  waterproof  cape  which  didn't  keep  out  ruch 
cold.  However,  we  didn't  think  much  alout  it;  we  were 
concerned .only  about  our  certificates,  which  we  received 
n  due  uime,  and  a  new  period  of  life  began. 

School  began  the  17th  of  April,  an  important  date 
in  my  life’s  calendar.  But  more  important  than  this 
one,  was  the  other  17th  of  April  six  years  later  when  I 
began  another  period  with  the  "One  and  Only".  Put'I 
ad  no  thought  of  him  in  that  capacity  then.  His  wil¬ 
ding  service  to  me  began  in  lending  me  his  new  silver 
f0r  th2,  tcrnu  ^nd  again  when  storms  delayed  the 
o  ?n  fcllG  west  ol*  the  schoolhouse,  he  would 

rend  his  team  home  with  Fritzic  and  stop  with  mo  for 

protection  during  the  storm.  Of  ‘course  the  children 
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smiled  knowingly,  "but  I  never  thought  of  him  otherwise 
than  as  an  old  friend  till  years  later.  He  wasn’t  the 
Prince  yet,  to  me,  hut  all  the  while  he  was  considering 
it  a  continuation  of  his  claim  of  the  red  school  house 
days.  .  * 

Perhaps  in  the  divine  economy  of  the  management 
of  our  earthly  affairs  there  is  a  special  angel  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guide  the  destinies  of  simpletons  thru  the 
rocks  and  shoals  and  bring  them  to  a  safe  port, 
least,  I  arrived  there  in  time.  There  was  a  new  white 
school  house  no w,  with  modern  desks,  mostly  occupied 
v/ith  McFarlands,  McLaughlins,  and  Milholins.  It  v/as 
then  that  I  first  met  John  S,?,  Uncle  William’s  cripple 
son,  vho  made  prolonged  visits  at  '’Uncle  Robert’ s"  and 
attended  school  when  Cousin  John  could  bring  him  on 
horseback;  or  if  there  was  no  horse  just  ready,  would 
carry  him  on  his  own  back,  rather  than  disappoint  him. 
Pavid,  *an  older  brother  also  attended  school  whenever 
he  was  at  the  farm,  as  he  was  whenever  the  chance  of¬ 
fered,  and  they  both  adored  ''Cousin  John"  and  gave  me 
a  share  of  their  affection,  which  lasted  thru  life. 

Both  boys  had  the  fine  courtly  manners  of  the  true 
gentleman. 

Poor  John  Sj  *  To  think  that  he  might  have  been 
cured  if  the  doctors  had  known  the  cause  of  his  de¬ 
formity.  After  the  Vienna  physician,  Pr.  Lorenz,  a 
bone  specialist,  v/as  brought  to  America  by  the  Armours, 
to  treat  their  little  daughter  Lolita  for  congenital 
hip  dislocation,  I  v/as  convinced  that  was  John's  trouble 

Aunt  Anna  graduated  this  summer,  1873,'  as  did 
Cousin  Will  Sniyth.  I  boarded  at  home  except  when  I 
accented  invitations  to  spend  tho  night  at  Smyth's  or 
at  Perryman's,  vh'o  lived  near  the  school  house  in  the 
brick  dwelling  where  Childs'  lived  so  long.  I  had  en¬ 
gaged  board  there  for  rainy  drys.  The  school  was  given 
to  Arvilla  the  following  v/inter.  Father  Smyth  didn't 
think  I  v/as  eqinl  to  coping  with  the  big  boys,  as 
discipline  was  a  great  factor  to  be  considered  in  those 
days,  ^o  I  taught  that  winter  at  Uncle  John's  where 
Joe  was  the  oldest  boy,  and  of  course  he  gave  no  trouble 
I  boarded  at  Mrs.  Will  Keedick's,  a  half  mile  v/est,  and 
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and  next  VTinter  and  Summer  at  the  same  school  only 
hy  Winter  we  had  a  new  school  house  on  the  seme  site. 
Tftese  terms  I  was  at  Uncle  John's,  and  enjoyed  my  stay 
with  them  veiy  much. 

%  last  experience  in  teaching  was  in  Cedar  county, 
where  teachers  were  paid  "better,  first  class  certificates 
receiving  *40.00  and  $35.00  for  Winter  and  Summer  re¬ 
spectively.  dhe  Winter  of  *77  and  ’78  I  taught  at 
Valley  Chap  el ,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Lisbon,  an d 
often  walked  it,  "believe  it  or  not".  I  war  nearly 
petrified  the  first  morning  at  that  school  when  in 
walked  three  men — in  stature — Tom  bickett  and  John  and 
Jim  McAllister.  Strange,  how  in  different  turns  of 
life  one  discovers  ties  of  friendship  never  suspected. 

•-.he  McAllisters’  grandmother  was  a  sister  cf  Uncle 
Ibomrs  Craig,  Aunt  Martha  Smyth’s  husband.  Th is  .family 
was  Catholic,  which  was  anathma  to  ,rIJncle  Tommy",  so 
the;/  were  probably  never  very  intimate.  Well,  as  usual 
I  had  my  worry  for  nothing,  for  the  men  gave  me  no 
trouble  whatever  except  in  mathematics,  ever  my  despair. 
Ihey  had  Bay’s  Higher  Arithmetic,  and  was  it  hand?  But 
1  slipped  them  somehow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
knew  more  than  I  did.  I  had  my  suspicions  that  they 
knew  it  too,  although  they  said  afterward  that  they 
didn’t,  which  may  have  been  for  politeness*  sake.  Our 
friendship  last cd  thru  life.  Tom  always  found  me  at 
Comm  one  erne n t — he  never  missed  it  in  the  grove  on  the 
campus-— and  we  had  our  little  visit.  Jim  visited  us 
after  my  marriage;  he  went  with  your  father  and  Joe 
Smyth  to  Canada  to  buy  land.  Years  afterward  at  our 
home  in  town,  I  had  been  out  somewhere,  and  when  I 
returned  there  was  a  load  of  stone  parked  in  front  of 
the  house.  I  thought,  "What  is  this!"  V/hoi  I  entered, 
there  sat  John  McAllister,  white  with  stone  dust  from 
head  to  foot,  chatting  with  John.  He  had  been  at  the 
quarry  and  just  stopped  to  see  me.  I  was  never  more 
sincere  in  a  welcome.  I  was  proud  of  that  call,  that  he 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  drive  a  half  mile  out  of 
his  way  to  see  me.  He  was  an  amateur  woo dcarver ,  and 
I  have  several  pieces  of  his  handiwork.  Ihey  wore  good 
Cath plies,  hut  friendship  such  as  theirs  transcends 
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faiths,  and  "bridges  jhe  way  "between, 

'^he  next  Summer  and  winter,  *78  and  *89  I  taught 
in  the  Alexander  district,  and  "boarded  at  Aunt  ^usGnfs 
at  ^2,00  a  week,  I  enjoyed  being  there,  even  thoT 
Mary  was  something  of  a  trial,  and  she  grew  more  try¬ 
ing  as  the  years  passed,  but  we  can't  all  be  perfect, 

Ve  did  enjoy  singing,  with  Mattie  at  the  organ,  ihe 
-boys  were  all  fine  singers,  fhen  there  was  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  listening  to  the  exchange  by  will  and  Charlie 
across  the  hearth  of  witticisms  of  which  they  were 
past  masters. 

Ihe  schoolhouse  was  a  mile  from  Aunt  5usanfs,  and 
the.  way  to  it  led  thru  the  woods,  over  gullies  and 
across  lots  where  I  was  in  daily  terror  of  snakes ;  and 
.  one  morning  I  was  rewarded  (?)  for  my  vigil ence  by 
seeing,  lying  across  the  path  in  front  of  me,  a  lrrge 
snake.  I  left  him  in  possession,  and  rushed  round 
thru  the  wet  hushes. 

A  sort  of- nondescript  road  ran  past  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  it  was  along  this  way  that  Miss  Frink, 
the  county  superintendent,  came  one  dry  to  visit  the 
school.  At  the  close  cf  her  visit  she  expressed  herself 
as  being  much  pleased  with  everything,  "if  I  had  known 
f this, 11  she  said,  f,I  wouldn’t  have  been  found  on  that 
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>road.  I  had  an  unusual  experience  at  ^unt  Susan's, 
and  that  was  to  hear  the  name  of  Jeff  Davis  mentioned 
with  reverence,  and  his  cause  approved.  I  listened 
in  silence,  for  once;  it  was  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  renew  hostilities,  -^unt  Susan's  husband  was 
a  Southern  sympathizer,  but  her  maiden  sister,  ■‘Hmt  Mary, 
who  lived  with  them,  was  most  decidedly  not-.  ~t  every 
opportunity  she  would  instruct  the  children  in  the 
principles  cf  the  Union  cause.  <3kis  friction  would  he 
the  signal  for  her  leaviig  for  more  peaceful  quarters 
till  the  tension  wore  off*  'Surely  that  was  a  time 
when  a  man's  fo£es  were  often  those  of  his  own  household. 
All  learned  in  time  that 


In  his  'righteous  balances 
He  weighs  each  human  action; 
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The  right  end  wrong  both  paid  the  price, 
•And  paid  it  to  a  fraction* 

#  man  who  loved  both  blacks  and  whites# 

The  rights  of  both  defended, 

He ^ added  still  that  "greater  love" 
which  all  his  deeds  transcended. 

(Extract  from  rhymes  written  for  the  Colonial  party 
of  Sorosis,  February,  1910. )  Ly  .% 
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Bering  my  teaching  years,  Alice  Johnson  and  I 
renewed  our  intimacy  which  was  interrupted  when  she 
left  the  Home  the  year  before  I  did,  her  birthday 
being  in  Hay.  'They  lived  across  the  alley  from  us  as 
aia  ohe  ^cudy  s,  a  family  quite  prominent  in  church 
affairs.  ^TLlie  taught  in  Cedar  county  in  the  neigh- 
j or hood  of  Bethel  where  her  relatives  had  formerly 
lived,  her  Uncles  Paul  and  Timothy;  they  must  have  been 
a  religious  family.  I  went  with  her  one  Pall  when 
s..ie  went  -to-  put  in  an  application  for  a  school  midway 
between  Mechanics vi lie  and  Uncle  Alex's.  It  will  be 
hard  for  you  to  believe,  but  we  went  on  horseback,  w© 
orrowed  a  horse  each  from  Will  Craven  and  Dr.  Pease, 
and  side  saddles/  and  set  out.  i/e  had  to  wait  for  the 
airec^r  to  come  in  from  the  field,  but  weren't  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner.  She  was  given  the  school  and  we  got 
home  sadder  and  wiser;  at  least  that  was  my  coniiticn. 
^Ve  were  m  college  that  Fall,  hut  I  spent  the  next  day 

r,  a  Plllovr#  ^Hic  was  always  more  rugged  than 

l»  to  think'  that  I. have  outlived  her! 

_  r  ^  Pr Gsby t eri an  dioir  was  more  than  half  conrocsed 

H  l*'  Goud^  V/Gs_  chorister.  Flora  sang  soprano, 

•  d  da  alto.  *fter  the  Hannas  left,  singers  being 
scarce,  for  sister  Arvilla  was  married  and  gone*  from 
1?Unt.  ernon  too,  Ida  conceived  the  idea  that  I  should 
sing  m  the  choir.  It  didn't  take  much  coaxing,  and 

.  ®?J°yed  11  aU  VGry  much,  especially  in  the  Fall  of 
1878  vhen  wo  were  invited  to  join  the  Methodist  church 
in  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in  their  church,  con- 
£ucced  by  a  very  able  evangelist  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graves.  A  large  platform  was  built  at  the  south 
ena  of  cho  church  to  face  the  audience;  the  old  choir 
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loft  was  still  at  the  front  of  the  church,  behind  the 
congregation.  Can  you  imagine  the  twisting  of 
necks  there  frequently  was,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
singers?  X  planned  to  get  home  from  Aunt  2nsants  as 
often  as  possible,  for  I  enjoyed  the  laxge  choir  and 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  services,  which  were 
conducted  in  a  quiet  and  devotional  manner, 

The  result  of  my  interest  was  the  conclusion  that, 
now  was  the  time  to  make  good  a  resolution  vhich  I 
had  frequent ly  made  to  myself,  that  I  would  never 
help  to  found  a  home  that  was  not  built  on  religious 
faith.  At  some  time  we  arc-  confronted  with  certain 
vital  questions.  Until  they  are  answered  we  are  rest¬ 
less  and  unsatisfied.  Xhe  answer  to  mine  was— a  de¬ 
cision  to  join  the  church.  This  pleased  Mother,  of 
course,  who  had  been  a.  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  out dating  my  memory. of  her  joining,  but  your 
father  received  the  news  soberly.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  deeply  religious  atmosphere,  as  you  children 
.  would  judge  who  had  known  Cx*undfa.ther  Smyth,  but  uniting 
with  the  church  was  not  generally  done  then  till  years 
of  discretion  seemed  to  justify  the  -ction,  whon  one 
was  supposed  to  .consider  more  seriously  what  it  meant. 

I  wonder  how- they  interpreted  ’’Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.”  -^fter  John  had  thought  the  matter 
over  he  decided  that  what  was  right  for  me  was  right 
for  him.  'Vc  ca.nft  he  separated  in  this,”  he  said, 
lu*.  Cooper,  our  saint  of  a  pastor,  joyfully  received 
us  into  the  church  the  same  day  late  in  the  winter  of 
1879. 

f  Years  after,  when  I  informed  the  session  that 
.  Helen  and  Anna,  aged  twelve  and  ten  respectively,  v/ere 
ready  to  be  admitted  into  church  membership,  your 
grandfather,  who  was  chairman  of  the  session,  rather 
demurred;  he^asked  if  I  v/ere  quite  sure  it  wa.s  best. 

Quite  sure,  I  said.  When  they  were  brought  before 
{t  that  august  body,  most  of  whom  were  of  the  Old  School, 
their  simple,  honest  answers  convinced  that  they  were 
,  Pit  to  enter  the  sacred  fold. 
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XIII. 


Light  and  darkness. 


It  has  'been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  many  times 
that  I  did  net  take  the  opportunity — one  of  those 
chances  that  some  one — I  think  it  was  David  Starr 
Jordan — has  said,  ’’are  flying  round  thick  as  gnats  at 
sundown” — of  joining  the  Philcmathean  Society.  I 
received  such  urgent  invitations,  especially  from  iiary 
Burr  (Norton)  and  your  ^unt  -nna ;  hut  my  inherent 
timidity  and  preference  for  a  corner  position  where  I 
could  watch  others  kept  me  from  a  place  which  would 
have  hecn  of  much  "benefit  to  mo,  even  at  the  cost  of 
appearing  on  the  platform  as  each  member  was  supposed 
to  do  in  turn,  I  preferred  to  v/rite  for  ^rvilla  and  let 
her  do  the  public  work.  One  thing  I  wrote  was  a  parody 
which  Mother  cherished  along  with  seme  other  skits 
till  I  found  them  one  day  and  burned  them.  Poor 
Mother  I  ~nd  now  I  am  cherishing  an  essay  of  Robert’s 
on  ’’The  Eskimo”.  I  wonder  what  makes  us  so  brutal 
sometimes  to  those  we  love. 

Pho  Summer  of  ’76  Grandpa  and  — unt  ^nnr.  went  to 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  where  they 
visited  with  their  relatives,  the  William  Iloffit  family. 
Phut  was  an  event,  and  ^-rvilla  and  I  walked  out  one  day 
to  hear  about  it,  and  were  invited  to  supper .  It  was 
such  a  pleasant  place  to  visit;  we  loved  -urrna,  as  did 
everyone  who  knew  her;  she  was  a  great  favorite,  owing 
to  her  genial,  friendly  manner,  like  your  father's, 
and  she  wa.s  like  him,  too,  in  independence  of  thought 
and  action*  Pho  following  inci dent  illustrates: 

Is  she  came  from  the  campus  one  day  she  saw  Jim 
Her  ford,  a  cousin-in-law,  passing^  v/ocdrack.  She 
hailed  him  for  a  ride  home,  and  he  pulled  her  up  beside 
him,  and  standing  thus  she  rode  away.  Some  friend, 

Seeing  this,  said:  ”0,  it’s  all  right  for  Dnna  Siqyth 
to  do  that,  but  wo  couldn’t.” 

It  must  have  be  on  that  Pall  that  a  rogue  st  wa.s 
sent  to  Cornell  College  for  a  preceptress  for  Napa  College, 
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(-alifo:  i.i<  »  -Or,  King  recommended  ^ua,  end  after 
giving  the  ratter  due  consideration,  ■  and  with  much 
family  consultation,  she  decided  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion*  trip  to  California  meant  more  then  than  now; 
it  was  a  luxury  ndt  often  indulged  in,  and  the  prospect 
of  such. an  opportunity  for  her  made  quite  a  stir  among 
her  friends  and  relatives,  of  which  she  had  a  host, 

‘'hen  she  left,  forty  cousins  we  re  at  the  station  to' 
give  her  a.  hilarious  sendoff,  and  all  "being  Irish 
they  did  it  successfully,  you  can  imagine, 

The  Spring  of  *78  she  came  home  and  announced 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  3amuel  Ilolden,  a  trustee  of 
the  Institute,  and  bookkeeper  in  the  Sevjyor  Tanning 
Company  of  Napa  and  ^»an  Francisco,  a  company  into 
.vhich  he  was  soon  taken  as  a  partner.  He  was  going 
East  that  Fall,  to  Boston,  on  a  business  matter,  and 
they  had  planned  that  he  would,  stop  in  Iowa  for  their 
marriage  so  that  she  could  accompany  him  East  on  the 
wedding  trip  and  to  visit  his  relatives  there.  But 


her  family  begged  tc  keep  her  till  his  return,  as  she 
would  be  leaving  home  permanently  to  live  so  far  away, 
so  the  wedding  took  place  on  January  8,  1879. 

I  had  boon  ill  for  several  days  with  a  severe 


cold,  but  was  well  enough  tc.go  to  the  wedding.  John 
came  tc  town  in  -the  jumper,  (as  for  some  reason  intel¬ 
ligible  only  to  the  Irish  the  little  sleigh  was  called) 
to  - get  me,  and  he  and  Br  .  John  ^ ex  son  go  t  a  double 
sleigh  to  take  us.  The  Smyth  home,  the  big  brick 
house  built  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  where  the 


family  lived  till-  1891,  and  where  we  lived  from  then 
till  1908,  was  on  that  happy  occasion  crammed  with 
guests,  mostly  relatives.  Br.  Kirg  and  Bev.  Cooper, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time,  of¬ 
ficiated  at  the  ceremony,  whoch  took  place  at  throe 
o’clock.  -Hid  such  an  array  of  foodl  Everything 
good,  with  a  finish  of  several  kinds  of  cake,  and 
ice-cream,  which  was  something  new  in  the  way  of  a 
winter  luxury*  John  and  I  ate  on  the  stairs,  happy 
as  clams,  Lu.  Emstrong  smiling  approval  thru  the 
bannister.  I  wore  dress  of  my  to-be-wedding  outfit, 
a  black  cashmere  made  with  a  basque  and  draped  side 
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panels,  and  loops  of  black  velvet  down  each  si  do  of 
the  front  width,  elbow  sleeves,  and  a  square  train* 

It  was  the  prettiest  .dress  I  ever  had,  and  since  my 
weight  was  barely  ninety  pounds  and  I  Y/as  very  slender, 
it  was  most  becoming*  I  wish  I  had  saved  it. 

After  the  festivities  v;e  came  home,  and  I  donned 
my  school  clothes  while  John  changed  the  team  to  the 
jumper,  then  ho  took  me  to  hunt  Susan'  c  where  I 
boarded  the  last  term  I  taught,  as  I  think  I  mentioned 
before, 

A  backward  lock  across  the  years  reminds  me  of 
-many  of  the  relatives  wc  came  to  know  from  our  earlier 
contacts  with  your  father's  family,  -her a  wore  the 
Craig  girls,  and  Adam,  their  brother,  who  gave  mo  a 
camel ian  ring  once  as  a  forfeit  in  a  philopcna  contest, 
later  story  of  his  life  is_ene  of  excess  and  wasted 
opportunities,  there  was  the  Robert  Alexander  family, 
Susie  and  Robert  especially,  'Eho  former  was  uur  Sun¬ 
day/  school  teacher  at  the  red  schoolhou.se,  there  was 
Aunt  Lizzie  Boyd's  family:  the  girls,  Kate, 

Amelia,  "Lib”,  Clive,  end  Rva;  the  bays,  Ellis  and 
drank,  Kate  end  Amelia,  married  ulic  llorford  brothers, 

Jirn  and  John,  Uncle  Ellis  Boyd  died  in  his  Ibrtics, 
leaving  his  wife  with  that  largo  family  to  make  a 
living  on  eighty  acres,  or  it  might  have  been  only  sixty. 
Your  grandfather  was  wonderfully  good  to  his  widowed 
sister,  and  when  each  of  the  girls  married  ho  gave 
each  of  them,  in  turn,  forty  acres  of  lend. 

Uncle  Janos  Smyth's  daughter,  flattie,  and  I  were 
longtime  friends;  and  I  have  mentioned  Uncle  Join's 
family,  with  whom  you  children  were  acquainted,  Xfy 
mother  and  Lib  Boyd  (Everhart)  vere  particular  friends, 
as  wore  flattie  Craig  and  I,  a  It  ho  she  must  lir.vu  been 
ten  year 3  older,  Sko  married  hor  cousin  John  A,  Sm^th 
after  seven  or  eight  yen’s  of  courtship,  All  of  those 
old  time  fri  ends  played  an  important  part  in  my  girl- 
^hood.  I  could  weave  many  stories  of  the  lives  of 
'some  of  tlieso  families,  especially  that  of  Uncle >A***fc*> 
which  for  plot,  intrigue,  and  various  kinds  of  action 
Chr*-WZx Id  equal  any  work  of  fiction  extant.  Every  phase  J) 
of  life,  from  their  wave  of  prosperity  to  their  com- 
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plcte  downfall  in  the  late  *70*8  was  included  in  that 
history.  .Bat  silcnco,  as  was  your  grandfather  *  9  way 
in  dealing  with  his  brother,  must  bo  the  rule  here. 
5hdy,  too,  rest  from  their  . labors ,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  works  of  some  of  the  femilv  do 
not  follow  them. 

We  had  the  first  break  in  my  own  family  when  Ar- 
villa  married.  I  think  she  first  met  Will  Oxley  at 
the  home  of  his  sister,  Mr.  Joshua  Koedick.  ihey  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  country,  cn  the  present.  Mrs* 
George  S^th  place.  Hr.  Keedick  was  director  in  Uncle 
John  Smyth* s  district,  and  gave  me  my  first  winter 
term  of  school,  -“ftcr  the  hii&ick  family  moved  to  town 
£r  villa  .and  I  often  went  over  for  an  evening,  and  she 
met  her  future  husband  there;  the  acquaint  anon  resulted 
in  their  marriage  in  October  1C,  1877.  It  was  a  nice 
little  wedding  with  a  fow' intimate  friends  as  guests. 
'£iic  next  dry  we  went  to  his  home  in  a  n curing  rain  for 
the  infrre,  as  the  second  dry  entertainment  was  called, 
Yrhere  we  met  his  family  and  had  a.  great  dinner.  I 
missed  her  terribly,  but  we  were  glad  she  was  settled 
in  a  good  home. 


I  havp  always  been  very  sensitive  to  impressions, 
if  the  following  would  be  classed  as  such,  bhen  v/o 
entered  the  Oxley  parlor  that  day,  the  room  in  which 
Arvilla  was  destined  to  spend  her  last  weary  days,  I 


vms  nearly  overcome  by  a  strange  feeling  of  depression, 
end  began  to  weep.  I  passed  on  into  the  bedroom,  but 
could  hardly  control  myself  sufficiently  to  appear;  / 
Villie  came  in  and  braced  me  up,  and  finally  I  got 
myself  in  hand.  Another  time  she  and  her  little  son 
Frank  wore  visiting  us,  and  she  and  Mother  wont  out, 
leaving  me  with  Frank,  who  was  throe  or  four  years  old. 
I  was  holding  him  on  my  lap  when  I  again  had  that  same 
feeling  of  prescience,  as  of  some  impending  disaster, 
and  hugging  him  tight  I  wept  ;v3r  him  ;.c  if  he  had  lost 


his  boat  friend,  as  indeed  he  was  destined  to  do"  before 
he  tffcs  much  older.  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  have 
often  recalled  those  experiences  and  wondered  if  coming 
events  did  cast  thoir  shadows  before,  fhero  was  enough 
shadows  to  come;  Mattie  was  called  homo  soon  after  Villio 
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left  us. 

No  doubt  Arvilla  spent  many  heart-breaking  hours 
thinking  of  her  family — her  babies  left  without  a 
mother’s  cr.ro.  But  when  an  over-ruling  Providence 
creates  a  vaccncy  in  one  place  he  doesn’t  always  leave 
it  empty  rnd  forsaken.  The  children  received  the  most 
tender  and  efficient  caxe,  their  grandmother  Oxley 
filling  a  mother’s  place.  Bhoy  reached  maturity  well 
fortified  for  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Both  are 
well  md  suitably  mated,  and  their  chosen  ones  ac¬ 
cepted,  by  me  as  my  own  family. 

XIV. 

My  Early  Married  Life. 


About  a  month  before  my  school  ended,  Mother  had 
the  misfortune  to  slip  on  the  ice  in  the  alley  and 
break  her  leg.  Aside  from  the  suffering  it  caused  her, 

1  was  dismayed,  thinking  of  my  wedding  set  for  —pril. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  memory  we  hired  a.  dressmaker 
to  make  my.  wedding  dress  of  plum  colored  cashmere;  this 
shade  was  the  height  of  fashion  then,  and  the.  dress 
v/as  made  with  a  skirt  dr  up  cry  of  silk  of  the  same  color. 
By  the  date  set  for  the  wedding,  — pril  17,  Mother  was 
recovering  nicely  and  was  able  to  walk  a.  little.  Phen 


another  misfortunes  Mr.  Cooper,  our  pastor,  was  called 
suddenly  by  the  illness  cf  a.  relative,  and  John  had  to 
go  thru  the  ordeal,  as  he  called  it,  of  again  asking  a 
minister  to  marry  us.  Ke  always  professed  to  be  much 
aggrieved  at  having'  to  rsk  t\vo  ministers  to  marry  us. 

And  so  two  dyed-in-the-wool  Presbyter ia.ns  wero  married 
by  a  Methodist  preacher,  neither  of  us  wanting  to  postpone 
the  event  indefinitely,  and  the  tic  held  them  fifty-six 
years. 


As  at  nrvilla’s,  there  were  few  guests  at  our 
. wedding  and  there  was  a  modest  supper;  but  no  infare 
next  day,  for  it  was  too  busy  a.  season  for  farm  festivi 
ties,  ilio  original  plan  was  that  wo  build  a  little 


house  on  the  homo  place  and  that  John  work  the  place; 
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to-i.  .•‘st.-L®:-  Jmytli  had  an  opportunity  to  trade  some 
Western  land  for  the  Scott  piece,  and  the  deal  wa3 
made,  Phe  house  Y/as  repaired  and  made  comfortable 


for  us,  and  after  a  month’s  time  spent  with  John’s 
people  we  moved  there  and  stayed  till  the  Spring  of 
f81.  Phe  last  Winter  we  were  there  the  Holdens  came 
home  with  their  little  son  Robert,  sixteen  months  old. 
^s  before,  Mr.  Holden  was  on  his  v/ay  BnSt  on  matters 
of  business  for  the  Sawyer  interests  there,  and  this 
visit  had  to  include  "nn a  and  her  son,  much  to  her 
family’s  regret.  3uir  Mr.  Holden  was  not  to  he  gainsaid 
this  times  he  said  his  people  would  think  he  was 
ashamed  of  her  if  he  never  brought  her  home. 

Before  they  left,  Mnna  revealed  a  wish  they  had 
uO  take  some  girl  bacx  with  them  to  educate  at  Uapa 
Institute,  in  whatever  course  she  would  choose,  and 
proposed  the  girl  should  be  sister  Mattie,  for  a  course 
in  music.  **t  lirst  .mother  was  aghast  at  the  idea  of 


parting  with  her  one  remaining  daughter  fer  sc  long 
a  period,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  obligation  she 
would  be  under;  but  as  sacrifice  for  her  family  was 
no  new  thing  for  Mother  she  consented,  and  ^attie  was 
made  ready  while  the  Holdens  were  East.  They  insisted 
there  was  no  obligation,  Mr.  Holden  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  Institute,  and  Mattie  could  help  with  the  baby 
and  in  various  ways,  and  we  Y/ere  to  think  no  more  of 


th  at  • 


Iiatti e  had  had  very  little  experience  with  an 
instrument  except  what  had  been  gained  during  her 
visits  to  an  intimate  friend  near  home;  a  few  elemen¬ 
tary  points,  no  more.  Mr.  Holden  was  a  critic  of 
music,  and  when  at  his  request  she  sat  down  to  the  piauio 
to  shov/  him  something  of  her  ability,  he  was  r.mased 
and  pleased  with  her  skill.  ihey  always  thoi^ht  her 
a  worthy  venture,  and  she  stayed  with  them  nearly  two 
years,  when  she  was  called  home  by  Mother's  serious 
illness,  made  more  serious  by  her  having  taken  the 
wrong  medicine,  which  she  administered  herself,  altho 
^rviHe  was  rjith  her,  and  the  outcome  being  doubtful 
we  summoned  Mattie  home.  She  had  made  wonderful 
progress  in  her  music,  and  after  Mother  recovered  I- let  tie 
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organized  r.  music  class  at  Atkins,  and  also  bought 
an  old  square  piano  of  Wests,  for  her  practice  at 
home.  She  did  not  live  to  pay  for  it,  md  the  family 
took  it  hack* 

In  the  Fall  of  ’86  she  had  to  give  up  her  v/ork 
owing  to  persistent  pleurisy",  and  she  came  to  me 
for  a  while;  hut  her* condition  did  not  improve  and 
Mother  left  Arvilla  s  "bedside  to  care  for  her  "baby." 
Soon  the  illness  was  pronounced  quick  consumpti on, 
hut  its  advance  was  not  swift.  After  a  time  Mother 
took  her  home  and  cared  for  her,  doing  everything  that 
could  he  done  for  her,  hut  she  left  us  the  following 
August,  after  nearly  a  year*  of  pain  and  misery,  ^rvilla 
having  preceded  her  in  March. 


i 

T*ho  Spring  of  1861  Father  thought  our  farm  should 
he  seeded  down  and  given  a  rest  for  a  year,  John 
meanwhile  helping  him  at  home  while  I  wait  to  Mother’s 
and  stayed  till  after  Helen  was  hern  in  July,  and  on 
int  o  September  when  we  went  hack  to  our  home  and  stayed 
there  till  another  change  was  made  in  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing.  father  and  Mother  Smyth  saw  that  something 
,  definite  would  soon  have  to  he  determined  about  "ill’s 
future,  in  case  of  their  deaths  they  did  not  want 
Lizzie  left  on  the  place  with  illl  on  her  hands,  for 
they  never  could  get  along  together.  So  thqy  decided 
to  give  our  place  to  'will;  then  Father  bought  the 
sixty  acres  on  the  Palisades  road,  across  from  their 
home  farm,  and  built  us  a  nice  h'use.  John  had  the 
sixty  acres  of  the  home  farm  north  of  us  to  work  also, 
and  between  times  he  assisted  at  home. 

bill  was  not  too  well  pleased  at  being  ousted 
from  '.is  comfortable  abode  where,  like  ^am  wellor  of 
Pickwick  fame,  there  was  "little  to  do  and  plenty  to 
get",  but  he  had  no  choice  now,  for  he  had  previously 
wasted  much  substance,  and  he  had  to  settle  down. 

He  rented  to  some  family  and  boarded  with  them  for 
a  while,  but  was  more  at  home  than  there.  Then  after 
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a  time  the  Childs  family  moved  into  his  house,  with 
the  agreement  that  his  hoard  would  pry  the  house  rent 
and  the  land  was.  let  out  to  others.  ' 

-  Snl3'th!  hard  for  hor  to  think 

p  ,  lllie  le it  to  the  doubtful  mercies  of  lias* 
ilds’  cooking  and  housekeeping.  fhey  were  kind, 
and  we  came  to  think  a  great  deal  of  them  in  time 
hut  they  were  certainly  the  opposite  of  clean,  and 
such  a  cook!  a  striking  contrast  to  home  conditions. 

was  entertained  many  times  by  accounts  of  his 
actions.  He  had  a  fashion  of  leaving  home  without 
seating  his  intentions  or  destination,  and  his  parents 
v/ould  be  uneasy  till  he  appeared  again.  One  after- 
n.’on  he  left  home,  disappearing  ower  the  hill  at  the 
south,  and  didn't  return  for  supper,  ^he  nieht  wore 
on,  and  no  illie.  His  pother  proposed  that  John  go 
foruh  and  hunt  him  up;  Hay  be  he  would  be  at  tfim  Lor- 
lord  s  .  morford  s  were  then  living  in  the  timber  to 
the  wesu.  Ho,  John  would  not.  ’’Let  him  go,”  he  said. 

But  his  mother’s  anxiety  increased,  and  finally 
she  came  at  the  matter  adroitly,  and  suggested  that 


§°  0rert  t0  Ji{a* s  a  piece  of  fresh  meat,  and 


he 

he  needn  t  let  on  his  errand.”  finally,  for  his 
mother’s  srke  ho  consented,  to  go,  end  dutifully  do- 

with  She  moot,  “hen  he  arrived  r.t  Jiim's,  there 
sat  nil  enjoying  one  of  his  interminable  chats  with 
Jim  and  Kate;  and  when  ha  saw  John,  he  laughed;  he 
saw  thru  Hie  rase.  John  was  cordially  welcomed  and 
soon  someone  proposed  they  cook  the  meat  then  and 
there,  which  ^ate  proceeded  to  do,  and  they  had  a 
lr.te  feast.  So  '..illie,  who  seldom  lost  out  in  a  bout 
got  the  fatted  calf  even  b.-fore  he  returned  to  his 
anxious  parents.  ~nd  if  I  remember  right,  he  made 
brother  share  the  .horse  home. 

I  V,T.S  told  mr.ny  things  of  the  hr.bits  of  the  clen. 
a.ther  Smyth  and  his  three  brothers  met  frequently  at 
the  various  homes  for  cottage  prayer  meet inr.  -n 
were  very  devout,  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
p  o 4 0 f  the  Brothers  and  a  brother-in-law,  fhomas 
raig,  were  quite  capa.blc  of  conducting  the  meetings, 
but  tho  women  weren't  ejected  to  cxpres3  themselves  ' 
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audible  in  the  services.  But  one  night  Aunt  Lizzie 
Boyd  rifted  her  voice  in  prayer ,  a  departure  from 
custom  which  was  criticized  By  some  of  the  stricter 
ones  who  adhered  to  Paul* 3  admonition  "let  the  women 
keep  silence  in  the  churches".  But  Bather  S^th  had 
more  liberal  ideas.  He  answered  their  objections  by 
seying,  "ihat  was  the  finest  part  of  the  service  to¬ 
night";  and  as  his  word  was  generally  law  in  the  circle, 
it  was  allowed  to  stand.  Aunt  Lizzie  Boyd  always  had 
v/orship  mornirg  and  evening  in  her  family.  I  can  re¬ 
member  some  sentences  of  her  prayers  yet. 

You  may  remonber  of  hearing  how  your  grandfather 
*  and  his  brother  W ill i am  after  the  ^ar,  prepared  start¬ 
ing  a  law  office  in  Marion;  but  Mother  Smyth  raised 
such  strenuous  objections  to  town  life  for  her  boys 
that  her  husband  returned  v/ith  his  family  to  the  faira. 

For  all  her  precautions.  Will  didn’t  develop  angelic 
qualities.  V/iniam  Smyth  then  took  another  pa.rtner, 
and  afterward  became  judge.  His  oldest  son  William 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  later  being  one- of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  firm  of  Jamison  and  Smyth.  William  Sr, 
built  the  finest  house  in  Marion  at  the  time.  His 
wife,  ^ary  Brier,  died  at  the  birth  of  her  fifth  son, 

John  Stephens,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Redmond  Bc  Stephens, 
took  the  baby.  Later,  the,  father  was  contemplating 
marriage  v/ith  his  housekeeper,  a  very  fine  v/idow,  vixen 
he  died  suddenly,  leaving  the  family  of  five  boys  to 
the  care  of  his  maiden  aunt,  Mary  ^ane  Smyth.  I  can¬ 
not  remeniber  how  long  she  stayed  v/ith  them — they  v/ero 
scattered  before  1  came  into  the  family. 

How  these  hoys  did  love  to  come  to  "Uncle  Robert’s"! 
'They  were  alwayw  welcomed,  and  found  there  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  home  they  had  known  since  their  mother’s 
death.  I  have  spoken  of  and  John,  and  hov;  they 

loved  your  father,  and  included  me  in  their  devoted 
friendship. 

Bhe  nov/  house  was  ready  for  our  occupancy  the 
Spring  of  1882,  and  v/e  had  for  our  neighbors  the 
McFarland  family — she  was  Mary  Stewart — and  the  Stewart 
family,  or  v/hat  v/as  left  of  it*  Mr.  Stewart,  his 
second  wife,  and  his  daughter  Eliza.  Bhe  second  lady 
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wasn’t  of  a  superior  order  of  intelligence,  Put  quite 
as  good  as  he  deserved,  and  of  a  very  kindly  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Years  before,  when  Mother  was  in  the  shirt-making 
"business,  she  had  the  job  of  making  shirts  for  him, 

£ut  the  large  number  he  wanted  required  so  many  visits 
that  Mother  began  to  have  suspicions — which  we  had  had 
for  some  time — and  the  last  time  he  called  she  said, 
"Tell  him  I’m  not  at  home.  '  I  was  astounded  to  think 
that  Mother  would  have  me  lie,  and  I  decided  on  a 
more  astute  way.  when  he  asked  if  she  was  at  home,  I 
said.  Yes,  but  she  is  engaged,  meaning,  of  course, 
too  occupied  to  see  him.  He  laughed,  and  Mother  spoiled 
it  by  appearing;  she  hadnf t  the  heart  to  treat  an  old 
neighbor  so  shabbily,  but  she  told  him  she  was  too 
busy  to  dc  his  work,  and  she  didn’t  think  she  would 
make  any  more  shirts.  He  told  it  to  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  McFarland  laughed  ever  it,  but  I  could  see  she 
v/as  pleased,  ^he  most  heartily  objected  to  his  second 
marriage,  as  it  would -mean  less  property  to  divide  when 
he  was  thru  with  it,  besides  her  mother’s  place- 
being  filled  by  another. 

The  first  Mrs.  Stewart  was  a  Boyd,  sister  of  ^llis 
Boyd,  who  was  the  husband  of  your  grandfather  Smyth’s 
sister  Lizzie. ... .Mp,  McFarland's  parents.  Uncle 
William  and  *.unt  Mary,  as  they  were  always  called, 
lived  in  a:  long,  one- storey  cottage  on  a  plot  of  ground 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  about  a  half-mile  south  of  the 
Smyth  home.  I  think  at  one  time  two  families  lived 
there.  'The  house  was  on  Father  ^myth’s  land,  and  ho 
insisted  they  occupy" it  rent-free.  But  they  were  too 
independent  for  that,  and  regularly  Hunt  Mary  came  to 
father  with  the  yearly  rent,  twelve  dollars.  -Tney 
v/ere  Scotch-Irish,  and  spoke  with  the  rich,  thick 
brogue  of  their  kind.  Hunt  Mary’s  hair  was  white,  and 
she  always  wore  a  white,  ruffled  cap,  but  for  all  her 
age  she  v/as  very  hardy,  and  thought  nothing  of  kilting 
her  skirts  to  her  knees  and  going  barefoot  thru  the 
cool,  devry  grass  of  the  grove,  to  her  ’son’s.  ^ 

^he  first  time  Munt  Mary  saw  us  after  wo  we ro 
married,  she  came  out  Y/here  we  v/ere  passing  in  the 
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cmd  wished  us  a  long  life  of  happiness  together. 

‘  She  praised  John  for  being  such  a  ’’willing  burden- 
bearer",  doing  errands  for  them,  and  many  small  favors, 
and  ended  by  the  cheerful  prophecy t  "Ay,  weel,  it*  11 
n’ae  be  long  till  he'll  be  carry  in*  a  squeakin'  bundle.” 

He  had  no  difficulty  understanding  them,  but  I  had  to 
ask  him  vhat  she  said.  He  wasn't  alien  to  the  SCotch- 
Iri sh  tradition,  as  1  was,  but  I  learned  in  time* 

^hey  vcrc  weavers,  and  a  great  clattering  loom  stood 
in  a  room  at  one  end  of  their  cottage,  'There  were 
spinning  wheels,  too,  and  a  big,  high  bed  no  an  the 
cook-stove.  They  wove  carpets,  and  a.  fabric  called 
linsey-woolsey  made  of  linen  and  wocL. 

Tears  before  I  know  them  Mother  had  them  weave 
her  a  piece  of  the  ugly  stuff  for  dresses  for  us 
girls.  How  I  did  hate  those  drosses!  In  after  years 
John  would  sa.y,  "Now  don’t  berate  your  little  linsey- 
woolsey;  tna.t’s  what  you  were  wear Lng  when  I  first 
knew  you."  ^enjhnvc  queer  tastes,  and  sometimes  wonder¬ 
ful  memories.  Those  dear  old  people  were  truly  saints, 
walking  in  all  ehe  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless* 

Ait  I  have  wandered  from  my  text.  This  June  of 
1882  Charlie  was  married  to  Lizzie  Sturges  of  Hocha.nics- 
ville  who  became  ever  after  a  welcome  member  of  our 
family.  They  lived  in  Mount  Vernon  for  a.  year  cr  twe, 
he  continuing  his  work  in  Han  Crjnp»s  -blacksmith  shop 
where  he  was  a.  ski  1  full  worker*  He  afterward  moved  to 
mechanics villa  for  a  number  of  years,  then  came  back 
to  Mount  ernon  where  ho  has  since  lived.  An  exchange 
of  visits  was  always  anticipated  with  much  pleasure  by 
both  families*  °ur  trips  in  the  i?all  to  the  County 
air  at  ‘eciirricsville  were  thrilling  occasions,  and  their 
visits  to  us,  general ly  in  the  Summer,  times  of  pleasure 
and  wild  excitement;  especially  the  weeks  Ldnn  and 
Winifred  came  to  stay,  when  the  creek,  the  grove,  the 
barn  were  happily  explored,  what  time  the  stifling  heat 
of  the  garr ot— like  lev/— ceiled  room  above  the  dining 
room  was^not  being  employed  as  the  scene  of  vhea.tricals 
wherein  "the  pink  gown",  treasurod  relic  of  some  for¬ 
gotten  drama  of  the  past,  and  your  father’s  cast-off 
rousers  wero  the  favored  at tiro,  roles  requiring  these 
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costumes  "being  sought  (and  fought)  for  with  determin¬ 
ation  and  energy.  You  remember  the  day  ^elen  and  X, 
"being  invited  as  audience,  decided  to  try  the  effect 
jof  a  little  costuming  of  our  own  and  appeared  as  lover 
f  i«*.nd  his  lass,  I  in  Anna’s  light  "blue  gingham  dress 
j  and  skittish  hat,  and  Helen  in  her  father’s  "best 
Sunday  afternoon  linen  trousers.  Your  father  weighed 
something  over  two  hundred  pounds  at  the  time,  and 
the  sight  of  Helen  from  the  rear  was  a  "bigger  show 
than  anything  seen  on  the  stage  that  day. 

•  ’Xhe  five  capable  daughters  -and  son  of  this  family 
speak  well  for  their  upbringing,  and  the  many  happy 
times  their  family  and  curs  have  enjoyed  together  rre 
bright  spots  of  memory?  the  last  was  curing  the  summer 
just  gone  by,  when  all  except  the  beloved  head  cf  cur 
family  were  together  twice  at  their  pleasant  home  out' 
on  the  hill  by  the  pine  grove.  How  again  in  this 
year  of  1935  we  mourn  another  gone  from  us,  the  mother 
who  died  in  December  a.fter  a  brave  fight  of  a  year 
and  a.  half,  for  life#  A  faithful  member  of  the  Pres- 
,  byteri an  church,  she  was  a  shining  example  of  one  who 

never  allowed  her  club  work  to  supercede  her  church 
dut ie  s . 


Late  in  the  year  of  1882  I  was  surprised  to  know 
that  our  little  daughter  Helen  would  have  company  with¬ 
in  another  year.  I. wasn’t  exactly  rejoiced  for  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  one  child,  but  this  supposed 
calamity  proved  a  blessing#  'hr/o  little  girls  to  grow 
up  together — ever  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort*  So  in 
due  time  ^nna  came,  AugUSt  19,  1883#  Xt  was  on  her 
Aunt  Anna’s  birthday,  and  this  decided  the  name#  Vithr' 
the  exception  of  this  happy  event,  the  years  in  our 
new  home  were  a  time  of  sane  3ad  experiences;  in  fact, 
the  saddest  of  any  like  period  of  my  married  life. 

In  the  Sprirg  of  1886  ^rvilla  was  stricken  with  the 
incurable  disease  of  cancer#  Later  in  the  Summer  her 
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fcister- in-law,  Mrs*  Kee&ick,  accompanied  them  in  to 
Chicago  to  consult  the  best  physicians  there,  hut  an 
pperation  v/r.s  pronounced  impossible  because  the  seat 
Of  the^ trouble  was  too  near  the  brain,  and  she  come 
'  v/ith  her  doom  sealed.  She  had  now  a  dear  little 

girl,  ALico,  nearly  two  years  old,  beside  her  little 
son,  Frank;  these  with  her  husband,  to  be  left  when 
j  vr-s  s0  muc^  needed.  It  seemed  too  great  a.  cross 
to  bear,  but  she  bore  it  without  complaint  ti  11  the 
end  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  following  March. 

n.  ^  there  ucs  no  improvement  in  Mattie’s  condition, 
hie  doctor  said  if  her  digestion  had  been  better  she 
might  have  assimilated  enough  food  to  give  her  the 
needed  strength  to  battle  with  the  diseo.se  she  could 
have  lived.  Ve  tried  everything;  kumis  had  been  re¬ 
commended,  and  Mother  sent  for  some;  but  nothing 

availed,  and  in  that  Aigust  of  1887  she  quietly  slept 
:  away*  * 

i  *,  ^elen  storted  to  school  this  Summer  term,  vhero 
I  had^ attended  as,  a  child,  and  where  I  began  teaching. 
/~en  ,umQ  roaci  in  these  memoirs  my  statement  that 
Father  Smyth  thought  best  for  me  not  to  have  the 
winter  term,”  she  said,  ’-Vybe  he  wanted  to  put  distance 
!  between,  you  and  his  son.”  I  never  thought  of  that. 

f  he  did,  the  precaution  had  the  usual  result,  for  his 
son  kept  ’’follerin*  on”* 

‘Hhc  next  troublous  time  of  these  years  was  in 
89  when  in  the  Fall  I  was  quite  miserable,  and  in  the 
nter  was  laid  low  with  a  siege  of  grippe;  then  John 
o.lso  had  an  attack  of  it,  and  such  a  time:  The  end 
was  g  case  of  diphtheria  for  me,  followed  in  the  Summer 
by  a  term  of  seven  weeks  at  a  Chicago  hospital,  during 
which  I  had  an  operation.  During  the  diphtheria  siege 
you  girls  wore  sent  down,  to  Grandpa’s,  but  in  a  fow 
j  days  Lizzie  was  siezed  with  quinsy,  and  the  fear  of 
v-hat  turn  it  might  take  nr.de  it  advisable  that  you  be 
i,  sent  somewhere  else.  'This  seemed  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded,  but  Amt  Lizzie  Sny  th  (Uncle  James*  widow) 
and  her  family,  who  still  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
at  the  time,  took  you  in,  and  we  all  lived  to  tell  tho 
tale,  little  the  worse  in  the  end  for  the  experience. 
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in  fact,  I  was  much  “bettor.  You  had  “been  cured  for 
at  Aunt  Lizzie's  as  if  you  were  their  own,  and  v/e 
were  most  grateful  for  their  help. 

*gain  a  Mason  connects  with  the  family  history* 
Lh-*  Kate  in  the  Spring  of  1889  had  begun  practicing 
medicine  in  Mount  Vernon,  after  one  year  in  Welling¬ 
ton,  Kansas.  I  was  one  of  her  first  patients,  and 
what  a  comfort  she  always  vrasi  Her  practice  grew 
rapidly,  and  she  was  3Con  ranked  first  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  in  Mount  Vernon,  especially  in  obstetrics, 
in  30me  of  r\y  times  of  nervous  depression  when  I 
felt  sure  the  grave  was  yawning,  she  stood  in  the 
gap  and  laughed  my  fears  away,  ^nd  now  she,  who 
was  always  so  well,  nas  gone  first  after  four  years 
of  weakness  and  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
stroke,  V/e  never  faltered  in  our  friendship,  being 
united  by  old  ties  as  well  as  new.  I  know*  she  will 
be  among  the  first  to  greet  me  'up  there”. 

*■  the  Fall  mentioned  above  there  was  a  furore 

over  the  Chase  estate  which  was  supposed  to  be  in 
England  only  awaiting  the  claims  of  the  -American 
heirs.  Hie  papers  carried  glowing  accounts  of  the 
fabulous  amount,  and  a  call  was  sent  out  for  the 
heirs  to  meet  at  the  Laclede  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  sending  an  agent  abroad* 
For  once,  was  ready  for  ’'Chants''  advice,  so  the 
word  was  sent,  and  he  and  ^unt  Janc  came  down  and 
spent  the  day.  Kis  opinion  and  ^other's  coincided  in 
this?  that  if  these  stories  were  true  they  could 
easily  establish  their  claim  as  heirs,  and  would  get 
their  share  without  any  expenditure  of  money.  Neitbr 
wanted  to  embark  on  a  doubtful  scheme. 

Some  time  before  this  Mother  had  corresponded 
’with  dohn  B.  Chase  0f  J-auntoton,  Mr.ss«,  and  had  sent 
her  record  at  his  request.  1  do  not  remember  how  this 
correspondence  started,  but  it  had  been  agitated  beiDre 
by  rumors,  and  this  time  it  seemed  coming  to  a  hoed. 
But,  like  all  fairy  dreams,  the  bubble  burst  when 
some  skeptical  heir  writes  to  U.  S.  Minister  Phelps,'-" 
in  England,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He 
replied  that  there  was  positively  no  truth  whatever 
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in  the  story;  that  if  there  ever  had  been  such  a 
thing,  the  money  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
When  Mother’s  Uncle  Windsor  Chase  of  Canada  visited 
us  about  this  time,  he  asserted  his  belief  of  an  estate 
there  belonging  lawfully  to  American  heirs  if  it  had 
been  claimed  at  the  proper  time.  However,  the  move¬ 
ment  resulted  in  the  compiling  of  a  Chase  family  record, 
starting  with  two  Chase  brothers,  Thomas  and  Aquiln, 
who  settled  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  a  thriving  fishing 
port  then,  as  now. ....  They  lived  first  at  Hampton, 

N.  H. ,  and  came  in  the  year  1639.  Brother  Charlie  h^d 
the  book  which  was  finally  compiled  by  Br.  John  Chase 
and  later  members  of  his  family.  We  are  of  the  A-quiln 
branch.  ;./hen  I  saw  the  picture  of  the  beautiful  Hate 
Chase  Sprague,  daughter  of  Chief  Justic  Salmon  P. 

Ch  se  of  the  1860fs  (of  the  25ios.  Chase  branch)  I  knew 
whence  came  the  inheritance  of  delicate  features  and 
bec.uty  of  some  of  the  family;  Mary  Heal  (Chauncey)  and 
Ida  of  Ira’s  family.  ’They  were  both  quite  fair,  with 
blue  eyes  and  black,  curly'  hair,  acknowledged  beauties, 
but  no  fUss  was  made  over  it;  there  was  no  Hollywood 
then  to  exploit  beauty. 

Let  no  one  take  from  the  above  account  any  obscure 
hint  of  their  being  anything  of  the  sort  in  our  family. 

-e  t/ere  dark  as  to  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes — -all 
warren— and  how  I  did  envy  the  blue— eyed  and  sunny- 
haired.  As  we  couldn’t  change  our  appearance  we  had 
to  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Father  had  a 
handsome  sister  named  Mary,  tradition  said  the  hand¬ 
somest  in  the  county  where  she  lived.  'Ibis  didn’t 
help  much,  except  as  a  borst  of  what  might  have  been; 
we  had  to  shine  by  reflected  light.  Mother  had  a 
group  picture  of  us  taken  in  the  early  f60’s  viiich  it 
amused  her  to  show  to  friends  with  the  remark,  "V'rou.ld 
you  like  to  see  this  picture  of  a  group  of  contrabands?" 
You  may  not  know  that  slaves  escaping  to  the  Union 
linos  were  treated  as  contraband  of  war. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  Apyilla  made  once  after 
she  saw  Helen,  and  we  had  at  last  a  blue— eyed  baby  in 
the  family;  she  said, 

uIf  I  could  have  a  little  blue— eyed  girl  like 
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Nellie  I  wouldn’t  mind  having  one.,T 

Her  wish  was  gratified  in  a  few  years,  and  the 
two  girls  were  said  to  resemble  each  ocher  very  much; 
at  least  they  were  pretty  enough  to  satisfy  both 
mothers  entirely.  How  Vi liic  would  have  enjoyed  Alice, 
could  she  have  livedi 

XV* 

1882—1890 


?he  years  "between  1882  and  1890  were  those  spent 
in  the  new. home  where  the  early  childhood  days  of 
^elen  and  Anna  were  passed,  within  a  mile  of  where 
my' life  "began®  I  thought  many  times  of  walking  over 
to  see  the  old  mill  home,  "but  did  sc  only  twice  since 
leaving  there.  In  later  years  we  have  driven  "by  it 
many  times,  "but  all  is  changed,  one  of  the  walks  to 
the  place.  was  enjoyed  (?)  the  first  summer  I  taught. 

I  had  keen  warned  "by  ^rs.  McFarland  that  from  all 
accounts  of  the  occupants  1  wouldn’t  "be  likely  to  get 
very  far  in.  But  with  the  .optimism  of  youth  1  set 
out  one  noon  hour  with  two  or  three  of  the  older  girls 
along  bhe  old  school  trail  through  the  woods  zo  the 
scenes  of  my  childhood. 

'Ve  had  "barely  gone  inside  the  gate,  when  the  door 
was  opened  By  a  perfect  terinr.gent  of  a  woman  v.h e  turned 
on  us  an  angry  stream  of  vituperation  and  ordered  us 
off  the  place.  I  hacked  awry  murmuring  that  it  was  rry 
old  home,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  house  once  more. 

"V/ell,  you  can’t, M  she  cried.  "I  don’t  want  you 
stuck-up  people  snoopin’  round  her el"  Nothing  remained 
to  do  kut  go  back  the  way  we  came.  Mrs.  McFarland  often 
laughed  about  ,my  visit  to  Mrs.  Horn. 

My  next  walk  there  was  with  John  at  the  end  of  a- 
perfect  dry  spent  at  his  home  one  Fourth  of  July.  I 
had  keen  invited  there  to  dinner,  and  v/e  had  pl.  nned 
to  visit  the  mill  before  he  brought  me  home  in  the 
evening.  V/e  took  the  old  woods  trail  along  which  I  had 
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often  travelled  to  school  so  long  ago.  I  can’t  remom- 
her  whether  the  mill  was  in  running  order  or  hot,  hut 
it  was  intact  as  to  the  main  features:  the  old  fur¬ 
nace,  stairs,  log-way,  and  great  piles  of  sawdust  as  of 

old. 

l!he  house  might  still  have  been  standing;  if  so, 
we  didn't  attempt  an  entrance.  I  hardly  think  it  was. 
-“ft er  *j-lex  Idclntosh  came  into  possession  a  new  one  was 
erected  almost- on  the  old  site,  the  mill  was  dismantled, 
and  a  more  modern  one  huilt  that  served  the  purpose  of 
sawing  lumber  hut  was  barren  of  charm  and  interest. 

In  a.  recent  number  of  the  ShUJidDhY  H5JVTI1.7,  Chri s topher 
Mor\ey  expends  into  eulogies  over  the  charm  of  ^aubeek, 
a  country  village  on  the  ^apsipinicon  in  northern  Linn 
County.  It  v/as  considered  the  "jumping  off  place" 
in  the  dim  past,  .and  was  the  butt  of  many  jokes,  as 
the  village  of  Bertram  v/as  later.  If  Corley  ecu  Id 
eulogize  w^ubeck  I  am  $ure  the  old  mill  site-  v/ould 
have  called  forth  a  v/ord  picture  from  his  pen.  i*h.e 
poem  nBhe  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  carries  mo  back  to  it. 

I  like  to  paraphrase — 

Bhe  quaint  little  house  and  the  mill  that  stood 
hy  it, 

Bhe  brook  tinkling  past  on  its  way  to  the  dell, 

Bhe  wood  fringed  about  with  its  sumach  and  hazel, 
-/id  "e'en  the-  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  v/cll." 

I»ny  grandchildren,  nieces,  or  nephev/s  of  mine  v.ho  are 
so  benighted  as  never  to  have  read  "Bhe  °ld  °aken 
bucket",  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  take  my 
v/ord  for  it  that  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  poet's 
rhapsody,  d  little  skit  in  a  recent  READER'S  DIGEST 
contains  this  line,  u?ity  the  grapearborless  child”; 
if  pity  is  to  be  bestowed  anywhere  for  a  lack  in  a 
home  environment,  I  would  extend  mine  to  the  child  who 
hadn't  an  old  mill  for  a  childhood  background.  Kow 
many  such  have  figured  in  family  histories l  In  time 
wo  added  a  grrpo  arbor  to  cur  possessions,  but  of  all 
the  places  where  we  lived  together  as  a  family  there 
\wns  never  one  that  v/as  home  in  the  real  sense  as  v/as 
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our  mill  home  of  "blessed,  memory*  I  am  sure  Charlie 
will  agree  with  me* 

To  return  to  the  troubled,  years — this  is  as  some 
writers  do  when  they  provokirgly  turn  to  the  past  nfte 
they  have  the  reader  interested  in  the  present  phase 
of  a  story.  The  Summer  of  1887  Helen  and  Anna  both 
had  measles.  Helen  was  in  a  serious  condition  with 
the  complication  of  pneumonia,  but  Anna  had  but  a 
normal  attack,  ihere  wasn’t  much  sleep  for  a  few 
nights  for  John  and  me,  and  how  thankful  we  were  when 
a  merciful  Providence  spared  you  both  to  us.  I 
couldn/t  have  Mother  with  me,  for  Mattie  was  steadily 
growing  weaker.  To  make  matters  mere  distressing. 

Aunt  -*nna  and  her  three  children  arrived  and  the 
children  were  exposed  before  the  nature  of  the  illness 
was  known.  So  I  managed  with  either  J ennio  or  Hate 
McFarland  for  help.  Then  in  August  Hattie  left  us, 
and  iVLother  was  left  alone*,  one  more  sorrow  to  bear. 

In  January  of  1839  Hither  and  Mother  Smyth  went 
to  California,  art  unprecedented  effort  for  the  latter, 
for  shq  seldom  visited,  even  among  relatives.  This 
-o  trip  was  brought  about  by  oft  repeated  appeals  from 
Anna,  no  new  thing,  but  now  she  v/as  feeling  the  need 
of  family  comfort  and  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  Gp^ce^ 
their  youngest  and  almost  idolised  child,  who  met  her 
death  the  October  before  by  a  fall  thru  a  skylight. 

Anna  and  her  husband  were  in  S an  ^rc.ncisco  for  a  few 
days’  shopping  then  it  occurred.  The  maid,  Alice, 
and  Grace  were  in  the  sewing  room  from  which  r  window 
opened  on  a  flat-  roof  with  a  skylight.  The  children 
had  often  been  allowed  to  rim  around  the  narrev/  space 
of  roof  surrounding  it,  always  with  some  one  -in  attend¬ 
ance?  this  Grace  was  permitted  to  do,  and  while  ~lice 
was  watching  her  she  stepped  on  the  thin  glass  and  fell 
thru  to  the  floor  "below,  ^he  died  several  hours  after 
her  father  and  mother  reached  home.  It  was  a.  terrible 
shock  to  them  and  to  us,  too.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  if  an  accident  were  to  hefnll  either  family  it 
would  be  in  mine,  where  the  children  were  turned  out 
to  run  and  play  as  they  would,  rather  than  in  hers 
’  'whbVe  thdy"  had  every  care  theft  could  be  bought  and 
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and  nursemaids  "bestow, 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  go  to  California 
‘frill  rose  to  the  occasion  with  an  offer  to  do  the 
chores,  and  we  said  he  could  live  with  us,  and  attend 
to  things  from  there,  Lizzie  chose  to  visit  the 
Cedar  County  relatives,  thus  putting  distance  "between 
herself  and  trouble,  and  contrary  to  her  expectations 
we  had  a  peaceable  winter;  ^ill  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
respite  from  the  Childs*  domicile,  and  also  the  company 
of  you  children,  whom  he  loved.  Whether  it  was  the 
change  from  the  monotony  of  the  never  ending  round  of 
home  cares  or  seeing  life  from  a  different  angle  that 
decided  them  I  don’t  know;  but  certain  it  is  that 
from  the  day  of  their  arrival  home  they  began  to  talk 
of  the  change  they  had  always  expected  to  melee,  of 
turning  the  home  place  over  to  John,  and  building  on 
one  of  their  town  lots  v/hich  Father  had  "bought*  some 
time  before,  'Ihey  stayed  in  their  home  the  summer 
following,  and  in  the  Fall,  not  to  make  the  chango  too 
abrupt,  they  moved  to  our  house  and  wc  to  theirs, 
this  in  the  Fall  of  1890,  They  studied  ever  the  plans 
of  thoir  house  carefully,  and  in  the  winter  of  1891 
they  left  the  country,  much  to  their  regret.  But  it 
was  the  best  way, 

t  Of  the  visit  to  California  it  must  be  recorded 
for  Mother  Smyth  that  her  objections  to  visiting  seemed 
to  be  upheld.  She  did  not  see  a  really  well  day 
while  she  was  there,  Anna  was  eager  to  take  her  to 
the  city  for  a  shopping  orgy,  and  in  one  of  her  better 
periods  they  went,  This  was  a  diversion  dear  to  Anna’ s 
heart;  her  namesake,  by  the  way,  has  like  tastes. 
Material  for  a  dress  was  selected,  silk  warp  honrietta, 
v.hich  Father  refused  to  let  Anna  pry  for,  hut  she 
insisted  on  prying  for  the  making  by  her  expert 
dressmaker »  It  was  a  beautiful  dress,  with  a  wrap  to 
match,  Ihon  from  a  silk  velvet  coat  of  her  own  sho 
had  a  dolman  made,  and  bought  beaver  fur  four  inches 
wide,  at  four  dollars  a  ycard  for  trimming,  These 
expenditures  were  met  by  protest  on  the  part  of  ’Fa 
and  Ka”,  and  their  disapproval  supplemented  by  Lizzie 
when  they  returned  horn  by  a  ’Veil,  Hal”  Then  Mother, 
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,rV7hat  could  I  do?  I  was  just  wax  in  her  hands." 

Father  had  warned  them  that  the  good  times  - 
might  not  always  last,  and  advised  economy  to  meet 
the  varying  fortunes  of  an  always  uncertain  future, 
the  business  policy  of  one  whose  modest  fortune  was 
won  in  frontier  times  out  of  frugality  and  self- 
sacrifice.  But  there  seemed  no  justification  of  such 
advice  in  the  abundance  of  present  plenty.  Business 
was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition;  .incomes  from  the 
tannery  and  woolen  mills,  at  Napa  and  S an  FrrnCisco 
as  well  as  in  Boston;  were  large.  Then  a  cloud  appeared 
with  the  panic  of  *93;  the  trip  to  the  world's  Fair 
was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Holden  exerted  all  his  strength 
to  hold  things  together.  The  strain  broke  his  health, 
and  in  a  few  short  years  -Mina  v/as  left  with  an  income 
which  seemed  to  her  pitifully  small.  But  she  never 
lost  her  cheerfulness  nor  her  unselfish  spirit  of 
generosity.  She  served  her  day  and  generation  well. 


•  /  •  •  o 


Some  incidents  occur  to  me  which  took  place  in 
the  middle  lo0Ts  before  wo  left  the  little  nev;  home. 
Uncle  Horace* s  second  wife  and  daughter,  Libbie 
Haynes,  visited  us.  They  had  come  down  from  Marion 
for  Commencement  exercises,  and  Aintfs  presence  in 
the  crowd  on  the  campus  was  marked  by  many  admiring 
glrncos.  She  was  a  striking  figure,  tall  and  slender 
and  was  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  Uncle  Horace, 
dressed  in  black,  with  long  crepe  veil  ever  a  little 
bonnet  faced  with  white  on  her  snowy  hair.  ‘They  went 
home  with  us  for  the  night,  and  at  bed-time  she  said, 
"Bg  sure  to  lock  up  well."  Y/e  laughed,  for  sometimes 
wc  forgot  to  lock  the  doors  at  all.  She  said,  "i 
have  sixty -dollars  in  my  purse,  and  I  want  to  keep 


it. 
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'The  first  thing  the  following  morning  tho  man 
came  from  Father  Seth’s  home  with  the  astonishing 
news  that  Father  had  been  robbed  of  fifty  dollars  in 
the  night.  With. that,  our  boasted  security  foil  flat. 
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Ihe  burglar  had  cut  the  screen  in  the  kitchen  south 
window  and  walked  right ‘thru  to  the  dresser  at  the 
head  of  their  bed  and  taken  purse  and  watch,  retraced 
his  steps,  and  on  the  back  walk  had  left  the  watch 
and  empty  purse*  Father  was  going  to  Marion,  the 
county  seat,  that  morning,  and  his  fifty  dollars  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  by  someone  to  pay  taxes.  So 
Father  lost  the  money  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own* 

^e  had  become  acquainted  with  Aunt  Boll  and  her 
two  children,  ?rr.nk  and  Libbie  Haynes — for  Aunt  was 
a  widow  when  Uncle  Horace  married  her — one  Summer 
when  Ar  villa  and  I  made  their  home  cur  stopping  place 
during  teachers*  institute.  She  was  a  fine  house¬ 
keeper  and  cook,  and  very  kind  to  us.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  visited  in  Uncle  Horace’s 
home,  and  had  never  associated  with  any  member  of 
his  first  family  till  the  reunion  of  the  Heal  family 
at  Martin’s  creek  church  in  1882,  where  v/e  met  Mary, 
Howard  Kepler's  wife,  and  her  family.  Mary  and  I 
continued  our  acquaintance  and  cousinshin  ever  after 
till  the  time  of  her  death.  Frank  -Ha^^iod  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  early  years  of  his  married  life, 
and  Libbie  and  I  have  kept  the  tie  intact  by  visits 
an<|  correspondence  with  much  affection  thru  all  the 
years  following,  Je  are  a  little  related.  Boll  bc-ing 
Uncle  Horace's  cousin;  her  mother  was  grandfather 
Neal's  sister* 

'The  move  to  the  Smyth  home  meant  plenty  of 
work  for  us.  The  land  tc  work  included  the  eighty 
aeries  where  the  house  stood  and  sixty  acres  north  of 
it  which  was  Lizzie's  and  for  which  we  paid  rent, 
as  well  as  one  hundred  acres  on  the  east,  *  at  her  Smyth 
having  mr.de  ever  the  sixty  acres  north  of  our  pla.ee 
to  John  before  we  left  there.  My  mother  was  somewhat 
dismayed  by  the  mountainous  outlook,  but  wo  were  - 
young  and  managed  to  carry  it  with  hired  help  both  in 
season  and  often  out,  as  well  inside  as  out.  ■‘♦fter 
Father's  went  to  town  we  hired  a  man  who  lived  in  that 
house,  but  he  usually  boarded  with  us  in  the  work 
season. 
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I  v/as  sortowful  over  one  phase  of  the  change. 

John’s  people  hp&  become  such  p.  port  of  the  old  place 
that  every  nook  and  corner  seemed  to  pseak  of  their 
pr  esence.  And  how  sacredly  some  parts  of  it  "/ere 
kept  i  How  they  v/ere  to  he  desecrated  hy  us.  I  shall 
never  forget  Lizzie’s  outraged  loo]',  when  v/e  put  up  two 
hods  in  one  end  of  the  vast  sitting-room  which  had 
originally  been  a  bedroom.  However,  tradition  or  no 
tradition,  it  was  either  adapt  the  room  to  our  uses  or 
chase  thru  the  long  hall  and  up  the  longer  flight  of 
stairs  to  care  for  you  children  at  night;  things  had 
to  be  suited  to  us,  v/e  to  the  house.  The  parlor, 
which  they  left  intact,  was  undisturbed  in  its  glory 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  living  quarters  to  be 
of  practical  use.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  of  a  size  to 
be  used  if  it  had  been  conveniently  located.  Afc  the 
French  windows  cn  the  east  and  the  deep-seated  double 
window  on  the  south  were  bung  beautiful  frost-like 
lace  curtains  reaching  to  the  floor.  'The  walls  and 
wood-work,  were  white,  the  carpet  pale  gray  Brussels 
overlaid  with  trailing  vines  and  roses,  a  lovely  Aibus- 
son  pattern.  The  walnut  furniture  was  upholstered 
in  haircloth:  so'fa,  large  chair,  end  six  smaller  ones; 
and  the  table  was  handsomely  carved  of  mahogany  and 
walnut.  Hov;  many  times  life’s  choicest  gifts  come  to 
us  too  late  to  be  enjoyed.  As  a  young  girl  I  should 
have,  been  wild  over  that  parlor,  but  now  it  was  seldom 
used  except  for  church  sociables  or  infrequent  guests, 
the  large  dining  room  and  equally7  large  sitting  room 
being  preferred  by  us  and  cur  friends. 

One  Friday  morning  in  February,  1891 ,  Idr.  15c  far  land 
came  over  to  toll  us  that  Mother  v/as  sick.  He  was 
passing  her  house  when  she  tapped  on  the  window  and 
asked  him  to  call  a  doctor,  went  in  to  town  as 
soon  as  we  oculd  got  ready  and  found  Mother  better; 
it  \7as  the  doctor’s  opinion  also  that  she  would  not 
have  a  hard  siege  this  time.  It  was  the  old  pain  in 
her  chest — angina.  She  looked  well,  and  I  wasn’t 
alarmed.  After  beirg  assured  that  Anna  Kopf  v/ould 
stay  with  her  till  she  wa3  over  it  I  went  home,  tolling 
her  I  would  be  back  Sunday  morning  to  stay  v/ith  her 
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till  she_.was  wsl-l-,..bu-t  if  .meantime,  she  became  worse 
to  s-encL-for-  mo,  Early  Sunday  morning  a  hoy  from, 
town,  came  to. the  front  door  and  handed  me  a  note*. 
Mother  had  died  toward  morning  of  February  12,  after 
a  sudden,  sharp  attack.  An  irreparable  loss  to  me. 
Nothing  would  ever  fill  the  place  that  she  did  as  the 
cornerstone  of  cur  home.  She  was  there,  always 
gladly  ready  to  receive  us  or  to  come  to  us  as  we 
needed  her.  Nothing  left  but  memories  of  all  her 
love  and  sacrifice  for  us.  Surely  a  crown  awaited 
her. 

•Phe  next  important  event  of  1891  was  the.  25th  of 
August,  when  our  first  baby  bey  arrived,  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  by  us  all.  For  some  reason  he  was  never  well; 
a  chronic  bronchial  condition  never  yielded  to  treat¬ 
ment.  Both  he  and  we  passed  many  weary  days  and  nights 
of  distress  till  at  the  close  of  his  second  year 
pneumonia  developed  in  his  little  suffering  body, 
which  soon  ended  his  brief:  life.  V/e  grieved  much  for 
*  him,  but  it  was  better  so. 

.  ihat  same  summer  my  girlhood  friend,  Ailie 
Johnson  Horn  and  her  three  children  came  from  Cfcoaha 
to  visit  us.  She  was 'amazed  that  I  weald  let  her 
come  at  such  a  time,  but  it  was  Juno,  and  a  visit  from 
her  was  not  to  be  postponed  for  such  a  simple  thing  as 
a  prospective  baby.  We  exchanged  visits  twice  while 
they  were  in  Omaha  and  once  again  after  they  moved  to 
Chicago.  How  I  miss  her  dear  letters  now  that  she  is 
gone.  She  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  best  women  I  havo 
over  called  friend.  Endowed  mentally  far  above  the 
ordinary,  her  friendship  abundantly  benefited  end 
blessed  mo. 

Bho  next  important  event  in  the  calendar*  of  the 
190*  s  was  the  arrival  on  May  23rd,  1895,  of  another 
hoy,  the  last  addition  to  our  family  circle.  He  was 
a  fine  climax,  and  developed  into  quite  a  man  in  spite 
of  the  attention  rad  devotion  of  his  doting  parents 
cad  sisters.  He  was  named  immediately  Robert,  for  his 
;  grandfather  Smyth,  and  it  was  a  worthy  name,  worthily 
host  owed.  By  thi3  time,  Helen  was  fourteen  and  Anna 
twelve  and  at  these  ages  they  began  attendance  at  the 
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public  school  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Ihe  story  from  this  time  on  is  v/ell  known  to 
them:  the  bright  and  dark  periods,  the  inevitable 
changes  that  make  a  kaleidoscopic,  picture  of  life. 

One  by.  one  loved  ones  and  friends  have  dropped  out 
along  the  way  till  now  none  are  left  of  John's'  family, 
and  only  Charlie  and  I  are  left  of  ours.  Life  is  more 
interesting  when  viewed  in  the  perspective,  rnd  suc¬ 
ceeding  events  are  too  close  to  be  designated  "ancient” 
hone  of  us  has  achieved  unusual  talent  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Sana,  whose  skill  in  modelling  has  won  her 
no  little  local  fame,  but  all  have  filled  their  places 
v/ell,  in  honor  end  faithfulness  if  not  distinction. 

'?hese  r amblings  of  mine  have  only  touched  the 
surface  of  our  lives;  the  deeper  currents  must  be 
JLeft  untouched.  I  feel  sure  that  yours  will  be  better 
record  of  trials  met  ana  overcome,  opportunities 
better  improved,  higher  ideals  and  aims  realized. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be:  advance  and  uplift  from 
generation  to  generation.  I  am  content  that  my  life 
is  nearly  lived  and  that 

.  ‘The  course  is  downward  now,  and  slow; 

-?he  heights  behind  their  shadows  throw 
Along  uhe  path  where  evening  light 
Is  promised  to -defeat  the  night* 

So  onward  down  the  sunset  wry. 

Clear  trail — still  night— eternal  dry* 
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Some  Supplementary  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Your 

Grandfather  Smyth 


^hen  your  grandfather’s  portrait  was  unveiled  in 
the  Cornell  College  auditorium  a  number  of  years  ago  n 
speaker  said  of  him.5  ’’Colonel  Smyth  was  twenty  years 
-on  Irishman,  sixty  years  an  American,  and  eighty  years 
a  Christian  gentleman*5’ 

He  come  of  a  long  line  of  honorable  ancestry*  He 
v;as  born  February  26,  1814,  in  Sden  parish,  County 
^rone,  Ireland.  He  died  April  3,  1898,  aged  eighty- 
one^years.  He  was  trained  in  the  practice  and  principles 
of  that  sturdy  and  noble  stock  of  Christians  called 
Covenanters,  his  forefathers  of  that  faith  being  among 
those  who  fled  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  in  the  late 
1600’ s  uhen  persecution  under  the  Restoration  of  tho 
Stuart  line  to  the  English  throne  made  their  lives  in 
danger. 

Robert  and  his  brother  John  set  sail  from  London¬ 
derry  for  America  in  1834,  to  seek  a  new  home  of  better 
opportunity  for  the  family.  Your  grandfather  worked  as 
a  day  laborer  in  the  harvest  fields  of  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  fifty  cents  a  day  the  first  Summer. 

After  harvest  ho  taught  in  a  subscription  school  for  a 
time,  then  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  general  store 
owned  by  Mr.  Loy,  in  Loysburg,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia. 
His  wages  were  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  board  and  wash¬ 
ing.  'idle  next  year  he  was  given  eighty  dollars,  and 
finally  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  till  1640,  whan  he 
resigned  and  started  for  the  then  territory  of  Iowa,  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  Iowa  he  secured  a  strip  of 
land  of  about  eight  hundred  acres  between  the  present 
cities  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Cedar  Rapids,  part  cf  which 
he  bought  from  the  government,  and  port  from*  "squatters” 
whom  he  paid  eight  dollars  an  acre.  From  this  tract 
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three  farms  were  made  for  himself  end  his  brothers  Jaixss 
and  John;  William  never  was  a  farmer. 

In  1846  Robert  Smyth  end  Margaret  Moffit  were  mar¬ 
ried.  She  was  born  near  the  village  of  Inniskillan, 
just  outside  the  border  of  ‘jfyrone  County,  but  the  two 
never  met  until  Robert,  herring  that  a  new  Irish  family 
had  come  to  settle  in  Cedar  County,  took  his  staff  in 
his  hand  and  set  out  to  walk  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  make  a  call.  Margarets  pink  cheeks,  golden 
hair,  and  blue  eyes  so  charmed  her  visitor  that  their 
marriage  took  place  within  the  year.  Rhey  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  in  a  log  house  ahich  stood  on  vh at  was  later 
the"  lawn  in  front  of  the  spacious  hrick  house  they 
built  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  %r.  Your  grandmother 
often  recounted  the  pride  she  felt  in  her  first  guest 
chamber,  with  the  small  wash-stand  covered  with  a  scarf 
made  of  a  carefully  bleached  and  hemstitched  piece  of 
grain  sacking  upon  which  stood  the  new  white  crockery 
bovrl  and  pitcher  end  the  soap  dish,  the  only  objects 
of  elegance  of  their  kind  in  all  the  country  round. 

She  stole ‘to  the  door  many  times  a  day  to  peep  in  and 
revel  in  possession. 

Later  the  family  moved  to  Marion,  the  county  seat, 

and  he  engaged  with’ his  brother  in  the  land  and  bankiig 

business,  and  in  the  late  f50fs  became  a  member  of  the 

law  firm  of  Smyth,  Young,  and  Smyth.  In  1861  he  was 

appointed  chief  paymaster  of  the  Iowa  troops  in  the 

U.  S.  army,  and  remained  in  the  service  till  July, 

1866,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  Kis  payments 

were  made  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 

Mississippi*  He  disbursed  in  this  time  ten  million 

dollars,  and  furnished  satisfactory  vouchers  for  every 

dollar  paid.  In  the  winter  of  1919-20  these  vouchers  , 
filed  in  oak  chests,  were  presented  to  the  Iowa  ^  it y 

branch  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Jowa. 

In  tho  Summer  of  1866  the  new  home  was  built  near 
Mount  "Vernon  vh. ere  the  family  lived  till  the  Rail  of 
1891,  moving  from  Marion  to  occupy  it. 

In  the  Rail  of  1841  Robert  Smyth  was  elected  by  th 
citizens  of  Cedar,  Jones,  Benton,  and  Linn  counties, 

a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ter- 
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ritorial  legislature.  In  1846  he  v/as  a  member  for 
Linn  and  Benton  counties  of  the  First  General  Assembly 
of  the  state.  In  1867  he  was  elected  from  Linn,  a 
member  of  the  senate,  Forty  years  after,  in  1883, 
he  v/as  a  ^member  of  the  House  of  the  IV/entieth  General 
Assembly,  where  he  served  on  important  committees  such 
as  the  one  on  constitutional  amendments. 

His  sound  judgment,  unbiased  opinions,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  made  him  a  source  of  constant 
help  to  all  who  knew  him.  Many  were  the  appeals  to 
his  decisions  and  the  requests  for  advice  and  guidance, 
from  far  and  near.  In  the  circle  of  his  relatives 
especially  was  his  opinion  revered.  No  one  of  them 
ever  engaged  in  an  undertaking  of  any  importance 
without  first  consulting  "Uncle  Hebert",  and  few 
wore  the  instances  of  his  advice  being  disregarded, 
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In  view  of  what  Hrs.  Ella  Smyth  has 
written  'b  out  home  for  Iowa  Orphan  of 
Soldi?  rs  in  the  Civil  war  I  thought  the 
enclosed  is  interesting  . 
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